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MYSELF, PLUNKETT, LAND AND WATER CLUB, PROPOSE TO TAKE SCOTCH 
SHOOTING—START FOR EDINBURGH. 


On an April day, about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
my friend Plunkett and myself were looking out of 
the window of the Land and Water Club, having 
finished our perusal of the morning papers, and our 
discussion of the different crises by which the British 
Empire is invariably agitated. Ireland, the Eastern 
Question, the Indian frontier, in the front rank, the 
Cape, and other matters of lesser import, will keep the 
country from going to sleep for many a long day to 
come. There will be no fear of the daily press 
declining for want of good wholesome matter to work 
upon. 

Whilst we were gazing into the street, the conver- 
sation reverted to a matter which had been often 
mooted before, the renting of a shooting in Scotland. 
Plunkett and myself had been fast friends for a long 
time, and were both unmarried. Our acquaintance 
first began in Central India during the mutiny, and 
ripened into friendship during the time when we,wéte 


shut up in the fort of the Maharajah of Hernpore. 
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Plunkett’s courage and high qualities during that 
trying time I can never forget. 

We lived in the same chambers, were members of 
the same club,’and as we had, on the whole, the same 
tastes, I again opened the question of our becoming 
lessees of the same shooting. 


I am considerably Plunkett’s senior, and, although . 


an officer of a British line regiment, had performed 
most of my service in India. I had now sold out, and 
settled at home for good on a comfortable indepen- 
dence. Plunkett was in the Bengal Cavalry, and had 
retired on the modest pension of a captain, an uncle 
having left him a considerable amount of property, 
which brought his income up to about fifteen hundred 
a year. He always professed that his early retirement 
was brought about by shabby treatment which he 
received at the hands of the Government; but his 
friends doubted that statement in their own minds, as 
they felt that if in the prime of life they were in the 
possession of fifteen hundred a year, it would be very 
benighted policy to remain in India sigcataee to many: 
vicissitudes and dangers. 

We lived in London most of hie: year, aad con- 
sidered it, taken all round, as the most desirable place 
to sojourn in. An autumn tour to the Continent made 
a variety, whilst occasionally there were little trips to 
the seaside. Time slipped by quickly in town, the 
best proof that life was by no means unenjoyable. 
Race meetings, operas, concerts and theatres were 
visited, but perhaps our greatest pleasure was the 
after-dinner rubber of whist at the club. The; istirkes 
were moderate, and consequently we were Bids 
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depressed at losses. A member who dines at a club is 
fortunate in being a whist-player, and in obtaining a 
rubber entailing little pecuniary risk, his means being 
considered, as ennui is entirely dispelled from the most 
trying portion of the day—that between dinner and 
bedtime. How many killed the time above mentioned 
was a mystery to us. They would dine about seven or 
half-past, and would be seen endeavouring about nine 
o'clock to extract some amusement or information 
from the evening papers, which they had perused hours 
before. Shortly after nine they would disappear from 
the club. 

Plunkett and myself had often been asked by 
promoters of public companies to become directors, 
but we had invariably declined to allow our names to 
appear in public as decoys in what might not be 
intended as fair and above-board transactions. We 
did not want to be either real working or sham 
directors. “We had often expressed a wish to have 
some sort of employment combined with amusement. 
As we did not care about increasing our means, the 
idea of taking a mixed shooting in Scotland often 
occurred to us. 

Well, upon the afternoon in question, I said to 
Plunkett, ‘‘ The time for taking shootings is slipping 
past; Whit Sunday is close at hand, shall we take one 
this year or not ?” 

To which he replied, ‘‘I am quite ready at any 
time.”’ 

** Then,” said I, ‘‘the sooner we set about it ithe 
better. You have often heard me speak of the firnimofy 
my cousin in Edinburgh, ‘ Robertson, Greenslawed, 
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and Birkie.’ Are you ready to start and see them in 
three days ?” 


Plunkett having declared his readiness to start at — 


once, a few days found us in the ‘Flying Scotchman,” 
on our way to Edinburgh. Having arrived there in 
the evening and put up at one of the hotels in Princes 
Street, we partook of a late dinner and retired to the 
smoking room, where we found a knot of Germans 
puffing away, and at short intervals calling out, 
‘‘Vaiter, von more toddy,” which they were apparently 
imbibing as they would their own lager beer. It is 
curious to observe how many people think that they 
may, after crossing the border into Scotland, drink 
with impunity any quantity of whiskey, considering it 
much in the light of a medicinal spring. This applies 
to novices. As for ourselves, we did not recognise any 


essential difference between the climates of London 


and Edinburgh, and so adhered to our usual glass of 
whiskey and cold water before turning in for the night. 


CHAT LER. i; 





ROBERTSON, GREENSHAWES, AND BIRKIE—=THEIR CHURCHES AND POLI- 
TICAL OPINIONS—INTERVIEW WITH BIRKIE—THE HOUSE AND 
SHOOTINGS OF FASHANDARROCH, NEAR KITTLECRAIG, RECOM- 
MENDED. 


Next morning, after breakfast, we set out on our 
mission. The firm of Robertson, Greenshawes, and 
Birkie, Writers to the Signet, is one of the most 
important in Edinburgh, they being the legal advisers 
of a large portion of the landowners of Scotland, from 
dukes to cock lairds. After my return from India, I 
had paid a visit to Scotland, and there met Green- 
shawes and Birkie at the house of my cousin. 

When the large landed proprietors came to the 
office on ordinary business, they would generally ask 
for Robertson, the senior partner. In matters of 
serious importance such as disputes about property, 
drawing up wills and settlements, they mostly inquired 
if Greenshawes was disengaged. To Birkie was left 
the management of the smaller kind of the town 
business. He had been head clerk for many years, 
and had lately been promoted to a certain position as 
partner. 

Arrived at the office in George Street about eleven, 
I asked, ‘‘Is Mr. Robertson in ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” replied a young clerk, ‘‘ but he’s joost 
noo verra busy wi’ the Marquis o’ Kircaldy.” 

“And Mr. Greenshawes ?”’ enquired I. 
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“He's at the Coort 0’ Session attending to the 
Finglass Peerage succession case; but I’ll see if Mr. 
Birkie is disengaged,” was the answer. 

The clerk proceeded to Mr. Birkie’s apartment, 
and informed us that that gentleman would be able to 
receive us by-and-bye. We were then requested to 
seat ourselves in Mr. Grcenshawes’ room, where we 
‘should find the morning papers. Here over the fire- 
place was the likeness of the owner, an enlarged 
photograph, a good-looking man with a broad fore- 
head, nose very long, a trifle too long, perhaps, in 
respect of proportion, but not in regard to appearance 
of wisdom; and Greenshawes was a very wise man. 
As the son of the late Reverend Dr. Greenshawes, he 
had been brought up in the Free Kirk, and, of course, 
graduated as a Liberal. His father, a minister of the 
Established Church, had been one of the leading 
spirits of the disruption in 1843. After his father’s 
death, however, Greenshawes was not long in showing 
a different front. He gave up the Free Kirk 
altogether and joined the Episcopalians, attending 
Divine service once every Sunday in the forenoon. 
In his father’s lifetime he had been in the habit of 
attending the Free Church services twice every 
Sunday, and the idea of his friends was that the 
change was due to the fact of his having been over- 
preached. Like a sensible man, however, he was 
reticent on this subject, as it concerned nobody but 
himself. 

As to political opinions he was entirely unreserved. 
Having been a Liberal in early life—at least a pro :s 
ing one—until the death of his father, he now ‘otaly 
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declared himself a Conservative. Not that he believed 
things would remain as they are. On the contrary, he 
saw great changes in the future, in religious opinion, in 
the constitution of the Upper House of Parliament, 
and in the extension of the suffrage to every man of 
good character and of a certain amount of education. 
He would tell his friends that the present rate qualifi- 
cation was a mere arbitrary one, with no finality about 
it whatever. And yet, great reformer in theory as he 
was, Greenshawes was a strong supporter of Conserva- 
tive candidates throughout Scotland, although many 
Whig magnates were clients of the firm. Why was he 
a Tory in practice? Because he felt that the Tory 
party in these days was progressive, that it could not 
withhold reforms demanded by the age, because it was 
the most patriotic and honourable, and held the good 
of the empire above its own advancement. He used 
to say that the Liberals had been demoralised by 
having held office too long, and that they were always 
whimpering and ‘“greetin’’’ when in opposition. On 
the other hand, he saw the great Tory party in opposi- 
tion thoroughly national in its sympathies, and lending 
its support to the Government in external difficulties, 
where the interests and honour of the empire were 
concerned. In a word, Greenshawes considered that 
the Tories, whether in or out of office, acted more like 
gentlemen than their opponents. 

Robertson was a Liberal by descent. He wanted 
no changes in anything, and considered that all 
matters with regard to land should be arranged 
privately between landlord and tenant. He Was, 
known throughout Scotland as an advocate of the 
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“live and let live principle,” and was therefore univer- 
sally trusted and respected by the tenantry. His 
profession of Liberalism was merely nominal, for in his 
heart he wished success to the Conservative party. 
His family had been connected with the firm for more 
than one generation, and had been members of the 
Kirk, and Liberals in politics, his father being such a 
violent party partisan in 1832 that he quarrelled with 
many of his personal friends on the subject of the 
Reform Bill. Robertson worshipped in the Esta- 
blished Church once every Sunday. 

Birkie was a Liberal and a member of the Free 
Kirk. If you asked him why, he could not give any 
satisfactory explanation. Somehow he found himself 
both. He highly approved of a Presbyterian Church 
Establishment in Scotland, and did not advocate any 
change in the machinery of the State. He used to 
hint to friends over a tumbler of toddy that if rampant 
faction endeavoured to pull down the Establishment, 
he would join the Old Kirk. The fact was that Birkie 
was wholly absorbed in his business, and did not 
‘‘fash’’ himself about politics. 

If ever there was a straightforward firm of lawyers, 
it was this one. But then it is so easy for people of 
large means to be honest! In my journey through life, 
I have always found that more satisfactory bargains 
can be made with capitalists than with the impe- 
cunious. 

After a delay of about twenty minutes, during 
which we studied the ‘‘Scotsman” and the ‘‘ Courant,” 
we were ushered into the presence of Birkie. Itjwasy. 
no wonder that he was promoted from head clerk-to 
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partner in this eminent firm, for ‘“‘denty bodie” was 
written on every feature of his countenance. He 
received us most cordially, and was quite ‘ pawky” 
with Plunkett when he heard that we proposed 
settling in Scotland for a part of the year at any rate. 
After looking over the lists of shootings in all parts of 
the country, it was decided that we should proceed to 
inspect the mansion house of Fashandarroch, near 
Kittlecraig, in Craigenshire, Birkie agreeing to write 
by the day’s post to Baillie Graham, the agent of the 
firm on the spot. On my remarking that I ‘supposed 
Baillie Graham was a member of the Town Council 
of Kittlecraig ?” 

Birkie laughed. ‘Oh, no, it’s a joke,” said he. 
‘‘Many years.ago when he returned home to settle, 
they asked him to enter the Town Council, but he 
treated the request with contempt, whereupon his 
friends gave him the by-name of ‘the Baillie,’ which 
has stuck to him ever since. As such he is known and 
addressed by all classes. He commands the Kittle- 
craig Volunteers—rather a ‘dour’ lot, I believe. You 
will find him a fine man, an agreeable neighbour, and 
a gentleman. His name and address, ‘Thomas Baillie 
Graham, Esq., J.P. for Craigenshire.’ ” 


CHAPTER. Il. 


KITTLECRAIG—THE BARRY ARMS—THE LANDLADY—TOM GRAHAM— 
VISIT THE GRAHAMS’ HOUSE, 


Next day- we booked ourselves by the railway to 
Kittlecraig, and arrived there about three in the after- 
noon. Kittlecraig is the county town otf Craigenshire, 
having a population of about 8,o00. It has several 
spinning mills, and is altogether a thriving place; but 
what it is chiefly celebrated for at a distance is the 
excellence of its shortbread. On our reaching the 
railway station, we enquired of a porter the way to the 
principal hotel. He pointed out the direction of the 
“Barry Arms,” to which we proceeded on foot, leaving 
the luggage to follow on a truck. On the landlady 
coming into the lobby of the inn, in answer to our 
summons, I asked her to be good enough to shew us 
into a room, where we could have some refreshment. 
Whereupon she opened the door of a place, which 
appeared to be a taproom, there being a number of 
empty tumblers on the table, which was much stained 
with liquor, whilst the atmosphere was_ strongly 
impregnated with a foul smell of tobacco. Plunkett, 
much taken aback, said, ‘‘ But we must have another 
room, this will never do.” 

To which our hostess replied, ‘‘ Oh, we hae anither 
room for the commercial gentlemen, or ony better: Epi 
o’ body, but wha are ye ?” 
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On Plunkett giving our names, she ejaculated, 
‘‘ Lord be here, come awa’ ben the hoose.’”” We were 
shewn to an apartment differing much from the one 
we had quitted, a comfortable and, in some respects, 
elegant room, in which was a likeness of the Earl of 
Barry, a man of a powerful but by no means pleasing 
cast of countenance. Then came the question of 
refreshment, as we were rather hungry after our 
journey. The landlady ‘‘ could prepare some mutton 
chops in a wee whiley; there was a cauld hen i’ the 
hoose, left owre the fairmer’s denner yesterday, would 
that be ony use 2” 

‘Both would answer admirably,” we said, ‘and if 
she had any Allsopp’s or Bass’s. bottled ale in the 
hotel, we had no doubt that we should get on very 
well.” The fowl we ordered to be grilled, and the 
dinner being promised to be ready in half an hour, we 
proceeded to our bedrooms, which we found all that 
could be desired. On dinner being brought, we found 
that the landlady had provided in addition a rasher of 
bacon, a meal pudding; and, for dessert, some of the 
famous Kittlecraig shortbread. Plunkett had not been 
in Scotland before, and had never tasted meal 
pudding, which he pronounced not bad, but requiring 
correction with whiskey, which he duly administered. 
On his remarking that the dinner provided by our 
hostess ‘‘was better than he had expected, but that 
she was a very uncouth sort of person,” 

I said, ‘‘ If we take Fashandarroch, you will expe- 
. Tience a great deal of that sort of thing in the cottse 
of your sojourn; it is the way of the people of{fhesé 
parts. Their address is rough, but it is not intendéd | 
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to be rude. I have no doubt that we shall often be 
amused at what we consider a want of natural polite- 
ness, and that we shall be interested to discover the 
cause, for cause there must be, although occult and 
unacknowledged. You and I are not by any means 
bad-looking fellows, I believe, but you saw that she 
did not recognise us as gentlemen at first. An 
untutored Oriental never would have made the same 
mistake. The matter is one well worthy of the 
research of the philosopher. Here we have one of the 
most highly-gifted nations on the face of the earth, in 
respect to politeness immeasurably behind the inhabi- 
tants of semi-barbarous countries,”’ 

The landlady, in response to our enquiry as to the 
locality of Mr. Graham’s office, gave us the necessary 
directions, remarking at the same time, ‘‘ Ye’ll no most 
likely see the Baillie himsell there i’ the noo, as this is 
about his denner time; but I daur say ye’ll find 
Maister Paterson there, or may be Tam, that’s his 
son; they’re his pairtners, ye ken.”’ 

On reaching the office, we were informed that Mr. 
Graham was out, but that Mr. Thomas would see us. 

Tom Graham was a young man, apparently about 
twenty-eight years old. If you had passed him in Pall 
Mall, you would have thought him gentlemanlike and 
good-looking. In conversing with him, we found no 
trace of any provincial accent, which was perhaps 
accounted for by his father having sent him to a public 
school in England at the age of fourteen. Mr. 
Graham’s desire was that Tom should enter the office 
at once on finishing his education, but Tom thought; 
otherwise. A commission in the army was the object 
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of his ambition. His father, not wishing to force his 
son’s inclinations beyond a given point, in time 
yielded, Tom being in due course gazetted to an 
ensigncy in a Highland kilted regiment. When he 
joined the battalion, it was quartered in England, and 
as his father made him a liberal allowance, Tom 
thoroughly enjoyed the life. After a year or two the 
regiment was ordered to Malta. By-and-bye Tom 
began to think that the place was rather hot and dull. 
Then came the order to go to India. For the first 
year the regiment was stationed at Nekpore, the 
climate of which was fair, and the sport in the district, 
both for large and small game, good. Tom vastly 
enjoyed a month’s leave under canvas in what was 
called the cold weather. He found it, however, no easy 
matter to obtain leave at the most agreeable season of 
the year, that being the time for inspections and the 
requisite preparations for such. In the second year 
the regiment was ordered to Butzatabad. A great 
deal of the time of the officers was occupied in cursing 
the place, which was dreadfully hot for the greater 
part of the year, afforded no sport in the neighbour- 
hood, was deficient in supplies of palatable food, 
expensive, and sometimes in the hot season was desti- 
tute of water, which had to be brought from a nullah 
several miles distant. In addition it was occasionally 
visited by outbreaks of cholera. Tom cheerfully bore 
up under all these drawbacks for a time, until one fine 
morning he found himself down with the formidable 
disease above mentioned. Thanks to a vigorous 
constitution he recovered, so said the doctor. » One= 
morning during convalescence, as he was lying of his 
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cot, Tom began to consider the situation. ‘‘ A High- 
land regiment is a very fine thing, no doubt,” thought 
he, ‘but is it in its right place here? Is it not an 
abnormal state of things, that I, Tom Graham, who 
could be living a most comfortable existence in one of 
the most enjoyable climates of the world, with any 
amount of the best shooting and fishing in Scotland; 
should be spending a portion of my life in such a hole 
as Butzatabad? My father, I see now, had a great 
deal more sense than I had. And no wonder, for he 
has had vast experience, and has wandered in many 
lands. He always said, there was no place in the 
world like Glenfashie. On my leaving home for the 
regiment, he said to me, ‘Now, Tom, when you have 
had enough of soldiering, you can come to the office 
and be my partner; knocking about for a time will do 
you good, as it has done me. Man becomes liberal, 
cosmopolitan, and free from bigotry by living for a 
period out of the land of his birth.’”’ 

Tom thereupon resolved to accept his father’s offer, 
and to send in his papers. ‘If I had nine lives,” 
thought he, ‘‘I would stick to the regiment, but as I 
have only one, and that has been nearly slipping. 
through my fingers, surely the best plan is for me to 
return to Kittlecraig, where I can lead an existence 
with many enjoyments.” So Tom came home and 
became his father’s partner. He never regretted 
having entered the army, and never repented having 
sent in his papers. 

Tom liked his work, which entailed a good deal of. 
rambling about in the country, and he thorovghly 
enjoyed his native air, which no one can doin 
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perfection unless he has sojourned in tropical and 
trying climates. He was highly popular amongst the 
farmers, who respected him as a gentleman, a clear- 
headed man of business,’and as one who always 
endeavoured to be just and even generous to the 
deserving. 

Concerning the object of our visit, Tom expressed a 
favourable opinion. ‘‘ The estate,” he said, ‘‘ belonged 
to two ladies, formerly the Misses Home, who had 
married, the one an English archdeacon, and the other 
a wealthy vineyard proprietor, near Bordeaux; so in all 
probability we could rent the house and shootings as 
long as we liked.” The water of Fashie afforded good 
fishing, and there was a fair amount of game on the 
property, although the late tenant, who left in 
February, had killed every animal he could before 
leaving. However, a year of careful preserving would 
doubtless work wonders, as the land marched with 
Barry and Drumkaithly, both well stocked. There 
was a considerable extent of wood along the 
base of the Glenfashie range, and in the stretch of hill 
pasture there were some grouse and plenty of black 
game. Altogether the extent. of the shooting was 
about seven’ thousand acres; rent, with furnished 
house, three hundred per: annum. If there were 
double the number of grouse, the rent would be asked 
twice over. ‘But, however,” said Tom, ‘you had 
better go up to the house to my father, who will be 
very glad to see you. He seldom comes to the office 
after dinner, and only when there is something 
important going on,” 

Having found our way to Mr. Graham’s residence, 
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INSPECT SHOOTINGS OF FASHANDARROCH—~MR. PARKER—JOHN TOD— 
GREAT RESPECT OF NATIVES FOR PARKER. 


Next morning saw us on our way to Fashandarroch in 
a four-wheeled dog-cart, into which we duly received 
Parker and his Gordon setters at Gorbalstone. When 
we reached the house of Fashandarroch, we found 
John Tod waiting for us. He expressed his gratifica- 
tion at our having brought Mr. Parker and his dogs, as 
it was but fair we should see as much of the game as 
possible before concluding a bargain. As for himself, 
he had only one old pointer, nearly blind. From 
John’s account, the discipline of this veteran was very 
imperfect, his ruling passion being to lay hold of and 
tear all game, dead or alive. At Parker’s recommenda- 
tion, we kept the inspection of the house and policies 
to the last, and started for the high ground at once. 
The woods, about six or seven hundred acres, accord- 
ing to John Tod, contained a fair stock of rabbits to 
start with, and the ground altogether a good few hares. 
“There would always,” he said, ‘“ be plenty of these 
last, no matter how-many were killed in a season, the 
neighbourhood being well stocked.” 

The day was delightful, the air crisp and bracing 
and both Plunkett and myself enjoyed the ramble 
immensely. The aspect of the country was pleasing, 
but did not profoundly impress us, as we had- seen 
much grand scenery in our time. I have observed 
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that every native of Scotland, if he has never been out 
of it, thinks that there is no scenery in the world equal 
to some range of hills and some glen not far from his 
home, and these he endeavours, if possible, to visit 
annually. 

It was a pretty sight to see Parker’s setters work. 
Their dash and perfect discipline were astonishing. 
When they came to a grouse or grey hen sitting on 
‘the nest, they seemed to know exactly what was the 
state of matters, and acted with the most consummate 
self-restraint, so that the birds were disturbed as little 
as possible. We walked at a good rattling pace, and 
when we came to the hill ground, John Tod was occa- 
sionally left in the rear. On these occasions Parker 
would become somewhat confidential. ‘‘ John,” he 
would say, ‘‘ was a very respectable worthy man, but 
he had never been much of a gamekeeper, and now he 
was old. He” (Parker) ‘‘would not have said as 
much had he not understood that Mr. Greenshawes 
and Baillie Graham had engaged to provide John with 
some comfortable berth for his old age. Have you 
seen, gentlemen,” continued Parker, ‘‘ the many 
skeletons of game since we set out ? So many victims 
to the ravages of the stoat, weasel, and other vermin. 
I know that the stoat abounds here, but he is seldom 
seen, Mark also those seven birds flying to that 
wood; these are hoodies, although they would appear 
to the ordinary observer to be rooks. You have also 
noticed the number of hawks about. These cause no 
end of destruction amongst the young birds, whith 
will be hatched shortly. There might be a very! goad 
' stock of game on the estate if properly preserved; the 
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cover for black game is extensive and _ particularly 
good, but much of any kind cannot be expected with 
all these poachers in the shape of vermin about. The 
- hoodie crow is perhaps the worst poacher of all, as he 
not only kills the chicks, but commences at the very 
root, by eating the eggs. The Gorbalstone shooting 
was in an awful state when I came to it. If you will, 
so far honour me, I shall be glad to show you the 
vermin which I have trapped, and hung up on ye. 
kennels.” 

We thanked Parker, and said, ‘‘ we should, if time 
allowed us, gladly pay him a visit.” 

The result of our inspection was that, considering 
the time of the year, we saw a considerable number of 
hares and partridges, a few grouse, and more. black 
game. ‘There were ‘a puckle pheasants’ in_ the 
woods,” said John Tod, ‘‘ mostly about the policies.” 
As the covers were good, we saw that with efficient 
preserving, we could easily get up a stock of pheasants 
and, perhaps, more rabbits than other people might 
think desirable. 

As we were due in Kittlecraig shortly after five, to 
enable us to dress for dinner we postponed our inspec- 
tion of the house, garden, out-buildings, &c., till next 
day. So, requesting John Tod to give the requisite 
notice of our intended visit, we drove back to our inn, 
depositing Parker at the lodge of Gorbalstone. On 
the way, he stated that the rent asked was, in his 
Opinion, moderate, and altogether he seemed to think 
that if we took the place, we should have a ape 
bargain. : 

Judged by their success out of their own _countty,, 
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Scotchmen would seem to be amongst the elite of the 
human race, but here was this Englishman (Parker), a 
comparatively uneducated man, considered by the 
natives to be quite a superior being. They always 
spoke of him as ‘“‘Mr. Parker.” They respected him 
for being an Englishman; they admired his mode of 
speech, and it was a general remark that he had ‘the 
richt action intil him.” Lord Barry’s head game- 
keeper at the Castle, by name Walter Gleig, a native 
of the district, and who received double the pay of 
Parker, was only known among the people by the 
homely name of ‘‘ Watty.” 
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CHAPTER:- V: 





THE BAILLIE—MRS. GRAHAM. 


Tuomas BaiLtitie GRAHAM was a handsome man, and 
appeared to be about sixty years of age, but in reality 
he was sixty-five. His business as an agent for the 
aristocracy and gentry was one of the best in Scotland 
out of Edinburgh. He succeeded his father, but it 
was not originally intended that he should, for the 
Baillie started in life as a sailor. His elder brother 
being his father’s assistant, Thomas, who was of an 
adventurous disposition, went to join his uncle, who 
was a country captain in the Eastern seas. In the 
course of time he became chief officer of the ship. 
Thomas liked the life, voyaging about from place to 
place and seeing many races of men. The coasts of 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, the Straits of Malacca, the 
Eastern Archipelago, and China were familiar to him. 
Things went on pleasantly for years, until one day the 
ship was sent to the bottom by the sudden bursting of 
a cyclone in the Arabian Sea. The captain and most 
of the crew, consisting of Lascars, were drowned. 
Thomas, having kept himself afloat for some time on a 
plank, was picked up by a pattamar off Vingorla and 
conveyed to Bombay. It was his intention to resume 
a sea-faring life, but through the influence of a Seotch 
cousin, a member of the Government, he was off red 
the post of deputy-collector in the Uncoveranted 
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Service, which he accepted, receiving an appointment 
in the Province of Khandeish, where he remained 
some years. Having a love of excitement and being 
somewhat tired of the monotonous existence of an 
Indian station, he volunteered to accompany the 
Political Department of the Bombay column of the 
army invading Affghanistan in 1839. His services 
were accepted, and, although a civilian, he highly 
distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the enemy at the assault and capture of the fortress of 
Ghuznee. On returning from Affghanistan to his old 
appointment, he received at Bombay a letter from his 
father, announcing the death of his elder brother, 
Robert, and urging him to come home and take up the 
place of the deceased in the firm. Whereupon the 
Baillie resigned his appointment, relinquished an 
adventurous life for ever, and returned to Scotland a 
young man. 

According to his genealogical tree, he had royal 
blood in his veins, his remote ancestor having married 
a daughter of one of the earlier Stewart kings. He 
was also acknowledged as one of the legitimate 
claimants of the dormant earldom of Kingarth, which 
traced its origin to the union above referred to. 

The Baillie did not pride himself at all on the 
subject of family; he was content to be a gentleman, 
and to shew that he was such by his actions. In fact, 
he was in some respects a Radical, not one of the 
ordinary Scotch type, but a fearless and independent 
thinker. His travels and adventurous life had made 
him national and cosmopolitan, national in an imperial 
and not ina local sense. And although not proud-of 


his family, yet he had a pride in himself, seeing that 
his previous career had made him so different from the 
ordinary untravelled people about him, had dispelled 
all the local prejudices, and had, he hoped, made him 
more liberal, more tolerant and just in all things. 

The Baillie having associated in the course of his 
business with many old families, used to express his 
opinion, that in the race inhabiting these islands what 
was called “‘ birth” did not confer the advantage gene- 
rally supposed. ‘‘ The founders of families,” he was 
in the habit of saying, ‘are the real aristocrats, their 
successors, in most instances, not being superior to the 
ordinary run of people.” 

Mrs. Graham had been the belle of Kittlecraig and 
surrounding district previous to-her marriage, which 
took place about a year and a half after the Baillie’s 
return from the East. He found her education to be 
defective, like that of most belles. So he determined 
to instruct her, although at first he found it rather up- 
hill work, as her nature, to a certain extent, and way 
of looking at things, had to be changed. However, a 
revolution did take place in time, owing to her having 
been gifted with a good memory and an amiable 
temper. Love and a sense of duty also impelled her 
to gratify her husband, and to make an effort in the 
path of self-improvement. The consequence was that 
in a few years Mrs. Graham was really well educated. 
She was a great reader of the newspapers, and every 
day diligently perused the ‘‘ Times” and the t.Tele- 
graph.” She had -read many historical works ‘since: 
her marriage, and was well instructed in the pasty 

The Baillie and his wife were frequent, aH. 
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welcome guests at Barry Castle, to which many 
visitors of ‘position came during ‘the year. One idea 
which they carried away with them amongst others, 
was, ‘‘what a well-informed person Mrs. Graham is, 
and how superior to most women one meets in 
society.” The Baillie had instructed her as to the 
principles of Buddhism, by no means an easy matter. 
At any rate she knew what nations were Buddhist, 
which is more than most people in this country are 
acquainted with. She was well informed about the 
Malays, Klings, Tamils, Telingahs, Ooreas, and other 
peoples amongst whom the Baillie had wandered in 
days gone by. Upon one occasion when she was 
seated at dinner at Barry Castle next a noble lord, a 
Cabinet Minister, at the time Secretary of State for 
India, on a reference being made by some one to the 
affairs of Affghanistan, she discoursed on the respective 
claims of the Suddozyes and Barukzyes to the sove- 
reignty of that country in such a way that many a 
person would have asked her if she had lived there. 
His lordship was certainly astonished, as he had never 
heard of those dynasties. She saw this, although, in 
Scotch phraseology, she never ‘‘ let on,” so she resolved 
to lay a trap for him. In the course of time, on 
Burmah being mentioned, she referred to the Burmese 
as ‘strict Hindoos.” The Minister of State took no 
notice, nor for the matter of that did anyone else at 
table. 

The Baillie and his wife had a good laugh at this 
incident on their return home. 

The noble lord in question had been pitchfolifls 
one fine morning from the Board of Trade into the 
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office of Secretary of State for India. He had never 
studied Indian affairs, but, on the contrary, had 
always sedulously avoided them. As a member of the 


Lower House he had invariably walked out on the 


Indian Budget being brought forward. When there- 
fore he was appointed to the charge of that immense 
empire, he found himself at sea, and obliged to rely 
upon the counsel of reputed wise individuals called 
‘‘ experts.” As there were other ‘ experts 7g 
‘‘eminent authorities’? who expressed diametrically 
opposite opinions, it may be supposed that his 
lordship, during his five years’ tenure of office, com- 
mitted a great many blunders and spent unnecessarily 
much money. The consequence was that, on the 
constituencies being appealed to, the Ministry fell, 
mainly because the electors were of opinion that the 
Indian Secretary knuckled down when he should have 
pursued a spirited policy, and that he, on the other 
hand, hounded on the country to bloodshed and 
slaughter at a time when he should have respected the 
independence of friendly nationalities. 

When the conversation turned on Indian or Asiatic 
affairs at Barry Castle, the noble owner thereof made 
no sign, being afraid to commit himself, as he felt 
conscious of want of knowledge. One delusion which 


he laboured under was that the modern inhabitants of 


Persia were Buddhists. 

Life in a large town, particularly London, 
develops the mind of man, whilst woman is brought 
to greatest perfection in the country. Whilst meéting 
with many ranks and conditions of people, thé-mam 
who lives in London may read more than he would in 
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the country, particularly if he is devoted to fishing and 
to field sports. There-can be no better place for 
profitable reading than the library of a club, well 
removed from the noises of the street. Women of 
every age like company, and, above all, weddings. 
How often one hears the expression from female lips, 
‘‘T do so like to see a pretty wedding.” No one but 
an exceedingly ‘‘spooney”’ young man would express 
such a sentiment. Weddings, no doubt, had a place 
in Sir George Lewis’s thoughts when he uttered his 
famous saying with reference to the pleasures of life. 
Mrs. Graham, living in a comparatively retired 
sphere, was educated by her husband without any 
ereat difficulty after a time. Her shopping in Kittle- 
craig was not augmented much by temptation, and a 
visit to Edinburgh occasionally sufficed to stock her 
wardrobe. Paying and receiving visits did not occupy 
a great deal of time. Had she been married to a less 
able man than her husband, her time would simply 
not have been passed in so improving and profitable a 
manner, and she would have been more commonplace. 
The Grahams were in very good circumstances, but 
had they lived in London, say within a stone’s throw 
of Whiteley’s, the Baillie would not have been able to 
educate his wife. Living in London, she would have 
urged that her daughter had come out, that the affairs 
of her house were surely the first consideration, and 
she would have snapped her fingers at his Barukzyes 
and Suddozyes, his Buddhists and his Telingahs, 
declaring that she did not want to be bored with any. 
of his outlandish and useless rubbish. Her~time 
would have been passed in shopping, in paying and 
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receiving visits; her life would have been frittered 
away; her aspirations would have been lower, and her 
ignorance deep as a well. 

Mrs. Graham was a great favourite with her own 
sex, because she never said anything to give offence; 
for instance, she never remarked to any lady friend, 
that she was looking ill and thin. She thus avoided 
treading upon others’ corns. Her conversation was 
always directed to matters before the world. If the 
Boers of the Transvaal, for instance, were making 
themselves prominent,. she would talk about the 
Boers. 

After their marriage, the Baillie had laid down 
three cardinal rules for her guidance in society. 

First, Never to make personal remarks. 

Second, Never to ask questions of persons about 
themselves. 

Third, Never to give unsolicited advice. 

The above were the chief points, but there were 
minor ones; for instance, that of self-command. He 
held that a person who shewed emotion in society was 
objectionable. ‘A player at whist,” he would say, 
‘“‘who elevates his voice and evinces feeling, when he 
fancies that his partner makes a mistake, commits a 
breach of good manners.” 

He particularly instructed her never to enquire 
after the health of her acquaintances. ‘How do you 
do ?” and “‘ How are you?” being old matters of form, 
which are never replied to. His opinion oa the 
subject of health was, that it was the private matter, of 
the individual, and that there should be nol ni 
prying into its condition, than into his worldly circufi- 
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stances. ‘‘ How do you do?” requires no answer, but 
‘How do you do, are you very well?” does require a 
response, and in many cases, receives a grunting one. 
A person often has a disease, which he does not care. 
about being reminded of, or he may have a skeleton, 
which he desires to hide. He may not be aware of 
having any specific ailment, but he may not feel that 
he is justified in replying that he is very well. ‘In 
cases of accident,” the Baillie said, ‘‘it was right to 
enquire after health and to offer congratulations on 
recovery. It was cruel to enquire after the failing 
health of an old man, and to receive the whining reply, 
that he did not feel any better, and never expected 
that he should.” Thus educated, it was no wonder 
that Mrs. Graham was agreeable and _ popular. 
Women trained in the society of superior men have an 
immense advantage, especially if educated in com- 
parative retirement. 

The Baillie was proud of his wife, in a manner the 
work of his own hands. He did not consider her in an 
extraordinary degree clever; she was cultivated. He 
held that most women might be equal to her, if their 
education really began after leaving school, always 
providing that they had capable guides. 

He had always illustrations in favour of the prin- 
ciples which he inculcated. With regard to the 
practice of making personal remarks, he cited the 
following :— 

‘*On his return from the East, Captains Box and 
Cox were passengers by the same steamer. They, had 
never seen or heard of each other, having come sfrom 
different Presidencies of India. They soon bécaitie 
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great chums, having much in common with each other. 
They used to sit on opposite sides of the saloon, and 
at dinner had many a friendly discussion across the 
table. One day, Cox, who was getting the worst of 
the argument, said to Box, ‘ But, my friend, you need 
not endeavour to fix me with that determined-looking 
eye of yours!’ The eye was an admirable one, but it 
was glass. The truth had never dawned upon the 
imagination of Cox. 

‘‘Another day, Mrs. Brown and Miss Robinson 
were sitting on the deck. Box, who was a very good- 
natured and agreeable fellow, was rallying Miss 
Robinson on some subject or another, thinking himself 
' very clever, no doubt. Whereupon she rejoined, ‘Oh, 
Captain Box, you are so sharp, you’re just like a 
needle!’ After he went away, Mrs. Brown remarked 
to Miss Robinson, ‘It was so cruel of you to compare 
poor Captain Box to a needle.’ ‘Why? ‘Because a 
needle has only one eye.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Brown was the only person on board who 
had divined the skeleton of Box.” 


CHAPTER VI- 





HELEN GRAHAM — JAMES PATERSON — PARKER'S KENNELS — MRS. 
COCHRANE—DAVID, THE GARDENER—INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT 
DUNCAN. 


WHEN people saw Miss Graham for the first time, the 
word which occurred to them was “ pedigree.” Good 
looks we have in plenty, particularly amongst girls of 
the lower middle class, but beauty combined with a 
high-bred air is rare indeed, and Helen Graham was 
the fortunate possessor of both. At the period of our 
visit she had been away from school for about three 
years. Her school education had been completed in 
London, to which she sometimes now paid a visit, 
living at the house of her maternal uncle, a reputed 
millionaire in Palace Gardens. I say ‘‘ reputed” 
advisedly, because before now rotten millionaires have 
had fine establishments in the above ‘locality. Her 
uncle, Ferguson, head of the firm of Ferguson, 
Macintosh and Co., did a large business in Australian 
shipping; but they also speculated in wool, jute, and 
other raw produce from all parts of the world. Helen 
liked her visits to London, but what she enjoyed most 
of all was going to the play. At evening entertain- 
ments her distinguished appearance was much com- 
mented on, but as yet she had never had a proposal of 
marriage. A certain amount of hauteur there ,was 
about her, no doubt, but she had never yet seen a mai 
whom she admired in all respects, and whonr she 
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would have accepted. She had seen a good-looking 
spring captain or two occasionally, but on_ their 
features was written ‘‘self” she thought, and she 
imagined that there was too much a look of Sandown 
about them. She did not repine at any time on 
returning to Kittlecraig. She had every comfort at 
home, and her prominent feeling was affection for her 
parents. I cannot say that up to this time her 
education had been profound, but no doubt she had 
profited greatly and laid up a stock of sound sense 
from listening to the conversation of her father and 
mother. The ‘ Times” and ‘“ Telegraph” she was 
not in the habit of perusing thoroughly, on ordinary 
occasions, I am afraid, confining herself mostly to 
reading the news of the domestic occurrences in the 
former. On what she considered great occasions, 
however, such as the attempted assassination of an 
emperor, she would really take an interest in the 
London daily papers, in order to have the fullest and 
most particular news. She was more interested in 
individuals than in affairs, in emperors than in 
empires. The weekly issue of the ‘ Kittlecraig 
Chronicle” was however always perused by her with 
interest, as it was full of details and matters well 
known to her. 

It will be seen that she was by no means a paragon 
of learning, but possessed the tastes common to young 
people of her age and sex. Undoubtedly she was 
better educated than her mother was before marriage. 

James Paterson was a man about thirty-five years 
old. Previous to being admitted into partnership with, ‘ 
the Baillie, he had been a writer in a small way sat 
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Kittlecraig. As Mr. Graham had always contem- 
plated the return of his son Tom as probable, he had 
taken Paterson conditionally as a partner. That is to 
say, if Tom came back and entered the business, 
Paterson was to quit after a certain term. The 
Grahams were highly popular with their clients, 
particularly with the tenantry on large estates, as they 
always advised the proprietors of such, who could afford 
it, to follow a liberal policy. In business, however, it 
seemed to be a fixed idea of Paterson’s, that it was a 
duty, invariably, to get as much money as possible. 
He could not understand in a bargain making what 
appeared to him a direct pecuniary sacrifice. In short, 
the Grahams were broad, whilst Paterson was narrow, 
the result of his local training. 

He had been twice to London in the course of his 
life, first to see one of the exhibitions, and the other 
time on what he termed ‘‘a jaunt.” On the second 
occasion he thought it the correct thing to ‘‘ do” the 
House of Commons and hear the speeches, having 
obtained admission through Mr. Oldmixon, the 
member for the Kittlecraig district of burghs. But he 
felt bored during both his trips, and was really glad to 
return home. The fact was, that he took no real 
interest in anything out of Scotland. A slight tremor 
of the earth at Comrie, in Perthshire, was far more 
interesting to him than a huge catastrophe in the 
Levant, causing the loss of many thousands of lives, 
and bringing with it appalling desolation. Altogether 
he was in great contrast to the Grahams, in style, 
appearance, manners, everything. 


This was the man who aspired to the hand-—of 
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Helen Graham. Asa matter of course, no one could. 
associate with her without admiring and respecting 
her, but Paterson had at the same time an eye to the 
main chance—he wished his partnership to become 
permanent. The Grahams were Episcopalians of the 
Anglican type, as their forefathers had been, but they 
were well-wishers of the Kirk. Paterson had lately 
left the Established for the Episcopal Church, his 
reasons for so doing being best known to himself. In 
politics he was a Liberal, but was never heard to advo- 
cate any particular change. He used to say sometimes, 
that, in his opinion, the suffrage was too low already. 
He thought Scotland was very well off as she was. 
But he was born a Liberal, and such he remained. 
We had a good dinner at the Grahams, and some 
excellent claret on returning from our first visit to 
Fashandarroch. After a cigar in the greenhouse, and 
a look round the grounds, which were beautifully laid 
out, there being many kinds of ornamental shrubs and 
trees, we returned to the house, and engaged in a 
rubber of whist, the players being the Baillie and his 
wife, Plunkett and myself. Mrs. Graham played 
a good game for a lady. My experience may have 
been limited, but I have never yet met with a lady 
who could play a really first-class game at whist. 
As the sex cannot quickly make up their minds, so 
they are deficient:in pluck and dash, which are essential 
to success in this game. They are afraid to plunge, 
lest they should find themselves in too hot water. In 
whist courage sometimes leads to grief, but, on ae 
whole, boldness is rewarded by fortune. ney 
After a time Mrs. Graham gave up her name to 
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Tom, who had come from the office. On one occasion 
when Tom and his father were partners, the latter lost 
the rubber through not observing the signal for 
trumps, and was called to order by his son accord- 
ingly. The Baillie had only been instructed in the 
call game of late years, and sometimes missed seeing 
the signal. 

On our announcing our intention of inspecting the 
house and policies of Fashandarroch next day, the 
Baillie offered us fishing-rods and tackle, if we would 
like to try our luck in the Fashie water, as he said our 
business would not occupy a great deal of our time. 
“Mrs. Cochrane, who had charge of the house,” he 
told us, ‘‘we should find a person of some character. 
She was,” he said, ‘‘cook and housekeeper for a long 
time to Mrs. Graham’s aunt, who died about a year 
ago. The postmaster here, by name George Don, isa 
good creature,” continued the Baillie, ‘‘and I have a 
great regard for him and wish him well, but he has the 
unfortunate failing of being given up to drink at times. 
I have therefore always been afraid that he would lose 
his situation, which would be absolute ruin, as most 
probably he would never get another. Now, as Bell 
Cochrane was a steady, respectable woman, of a certain 
age, and gifted with a large amount of sense, Mrs. 
Graham and myself thought that if we could negotiate 
a marriage between her and the postmaster, it might 
be the saving of the latter. An arrangement, we 
thought, might also be facilitated by the fact of Bell 
being out of a situation by the aunt's death. So.we 
sent for her, and opened the question with as-much 
delicacy as possible. She treated the proposition with 
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the utmost scorn, exclaiming, ‘ Hech! to sit sae lang, 
and get a drucken postmaster.’” 

‘‘ After the late tenant left Fashandarroch, I> 
proposed that she should take charge of the house; 
to this she pleasingly consented. She is a_ good, 
worthy, conscientious woman, and as we presume that 
_ she is not inclined to matrimony, we have awarded her 
the brevet rank of Mrs. Cochrane.” 

We bade our hospitable friends good-night, having 
been invited to dine with them every evening at six, so 
long as we might remain in Kittlecraig. On our 
remonstrating that their kindness was excessive, the 
Baillie strongly protested that the favour was 
altogether conferred by us, there being nothing which 
he enjoyed so much as a good rubber at whist, such as 
we had had that evening. 

Next morning we set out, calling at Parker’s on 
the way. His kennels were a sight to see—cat’s 
tails by the hundred, and innumerable stoats, weasels, 
hawks, hoodie crows and magpies. He said that 
‘Scotch keepers were either too stupid generally, or 
too lazy, to give themselves the trouble of trapping 
vermin.” 

We found Mrs. Cochrane a sensible person, and o! 
a very practical turn of mind. Many of the appoint- 
ments of the house were old, and she advised us if we 
took the place to pay a reduced rent, and to replace 
articles worn out from our own pockets. ‘If our lease 
extended over a considerable term of years,” she said, 
‘we would find that the most convenient method, 
there being always trouble in obtaining from ~|pro- 
prietors, or their agents, new furniture, &c. We-wonld 
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find Dawvid i’ the gairden and he would shew us the 
outhouses and policies.” 

We accordingly proceeded to the garden, where we 
saw an individual digging. He looked up as he saw us 
some way off, and then resumed work. We came up 
close to him, but he made no sign, still going on 
digging. At Plunkett’s remark, ‘“ You are the 
gardener, I suppose ?”’ 

He at last looked up, and eaitéd out loud, ‘ Fat?” 

Plunkett was a little nettled, and said in rather an 
angry tone, ‘‘ What do you mean by answering me in- 
that manner ?” 

To which David replied, “Oh, I’m joost some dull 
0’ hearin’.” 

We found him a real decent, quiet man, and the last 
person in the world who would wish to give offence. 

After we had finished our inspection under David’s 
guidance, we set out for the Fashie water, in 
which we had a most enjoyable day’s fishing, the wind 
being south-westerly and the trout rising réadily to the 
fly. Although neither of us were skilful anglers, we 
made fair baskets. 

On our way back to the house in the afternoon, we 
found an able-bodied man with a florid face and red 
whiskers standing at a stile through which we had to 
pass. As we approached within a few yards, he called 
out loud, ‘It’s a caller nicht.” 

To which I agreed. 

** Do you want onybody i’ the noo ?” asked he. 

To which I replied that “I sa not exactly under- 
stand his meaning.” 

“Ye see,” continued he, ‘‘I heerd that ye was 
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comin’ to Fashandarroch, so I thocht that maybe ye 
wad want a man to help ye wi’ the game.” 

Thereon I informed him that ‘‘ we had come to see 
the place, but had not taken it.” 

‘‘Weel then,” said he, ‘‘if at ony time ye want a 
man, yell find me at hame i’ the Sutor’s Close o’ 
Kittlecraig. My name’s Robert Duncan, an’ if ye 
speer at Baillie Graham, he’ll maybé say a gude word 
for me.—Gude-nicht.” 

I wished him ‘‘ Good-night,” and after we got out 
of his hearing, we had a good laugh at his strange 
address, to which Plunkett had been totally unac- 
customed, and to which I had only been partially used 
in early life. 

‘‘ He seems an honest fellow that,” said Plunkett, 
‘‘despite his uncouth speech. No hat-lifting on his 
part, or beating about the bush, but going straight to 
the point. How different would have been the method 
of an Oriental! We should have found him standing 
at the same place waiting for us. First, he would 
have made a profound salaam, and then he would have 
gone on to say, that ‘this slave had ventured to 
address the presence, as he had heard that there was a 
vacancy amongst the dependents of the cherisher of 
the poor!’ Which is the best, an exaggeration of 
ceremony, or a total absence of it? I suppose, as 
usual, a middle course.” 

‘‘No doubt,” said I, “outwardly halfway is the 
best, but, with regard to this rough fellow, we may be 
sure of one thing, that he has not had recourse to any 
backstairs influence in the hope of obtaining employ-) 
ment with us. He has referred us to Mr. Graham, and 
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there is an end of it. Had he been a native of India 
he would have offered a douceur to the drunken land- 
lord of the ‘“‘ Barry Arms” and to Mr. Graham’s head 
servant. In case of obtaining the situation, he would 
have been mulcted in several months’ wages; and, 
viewed in a practical way, the balance is in favour of 
our unceremonious friend, but we cannot ignore the 
fact that his want of polish is a serious defect. He 
belongs to a race which is governing and regenerating 
India, the natives of which must be often shocked and 
offended at little acts of politeness being ignored by a 
portion of their rulers. There is an incongruity in a 
civilising people, being apparently in some respects 
uncivilised themselves.” 


CHAPTER: VII. 





MAKE OFFER TO PATERSON FOR HOUSE AND SHOOTINGS OF FASHAN- 
DARROCH, WITHOUT RESULT——-AFTERWARDS SEE THE BAILLIE ON 
THE SUBJECT—OFFER RECEIVED IN A DIFFERENT SPIRIT— 
LUCKIEMILL—HIS POLITICAL OPINIONS—HIS SENTIMENTS ON 
CHURCH MATTERS—HIS IDEAS OF WHIST—HIS ENCOUNTER WITH 
ROBBERS—OUR OFFER FOR FASHANDARROCH ACCEPTED, AND 
LEASE SIGNED—-ROBERT DUNCAN SENT FOR. 


On our way back to Kittlecraig, we resolved to go at 
once to the Baillie’s office and make an offer for 
Fashandarroch on the principle advised by Mrs. 
Cochrane. When we arrived we were told that ‘“ Mr. 
Graham was engaged, Mr. Thomas was in the country, 
but that Mr. Paterson would see us.” Had Paterson 
lived about ten years in good ee ee society, 
such as that of Calcutta, he would most likely have 
been a very different man from his present self. As it 
was, he declared himself opposed to a deduction of 
twenty-five or thirty pounds from the rent, for the 
purpose of providing requisites for the house. ‘‘ The 
owners,” he thought, ‘‘ could renew articles for much 
less. Carpets and such things they purchased at a 
very cheap rate for country houses let on lease.” We 
remarked to him, that ‘‘ we had not solicited an abate- 
ment of the rent asked,” which was rather unusual. 
He replied to this, that ‘the place was the cheapest 
in the country, and that the comparatively small/-sam 
of three hundred pounds was named in order to obtain 
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a tenant without delay.” We saw that we could make - 
nothing of Paterson, and were glad when it was 
announced that Mr. Graham would see us. That 
worthy gentleman highly approved of our proposition, 
which, he had no doubt, would be endorsed by the 
firm in Edinburgh. He would write a private note to 
Mr. Greenshawes on the subject. ‘‘ Would we like a 
five or a seven years’ lease?” After some discussion, 
we decided upon a seven years’ one, with the option, on 
our part, of a break at five. The order might as well 
be given to draw up the lease at once. 

We assembled at dinner at six o’clock, Tom having 
arrived after a long day in the country. He cordially 
approved of what his father had done, and laughed 
much at the greed and short-sightedness of Paterson. 
Some time after we had sat down to whist, Luckiemill 
was announced. 

James Barnes, late of the farm of Luckiemill on 
the Gorbalstone estate of the Earl of Barry, was in 
some respects a splendid specimen of humanity. His 
breadth across the back was immense, and in his 
younger days he could carry a heavier sack of oatmeal 
upstairs than any man in the neighbourhood. His 
family had been farmers in the district round Kittle- 
craig for many generations. His lease had lately 
expired, and, having secured the farm for his son, 
Luckiemill came to reside in Kittlecraig on a comfort- 
able independence. He was a strong supporter of the 
Established Church, and in politics a Conservative. 
When. an, election took place in the county, Lerd 
Barry’s influence was always exerted in favour of-the 
Whig candidate. Luckiemill’s vote was solicited 
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once, but he gave such an answer that the Whig 
agents never applied for it a second time. He did 
not suffer for his independence, but the contrary, for 
the earl admired his spirit, and was always desirous 
in farming matters of stretching a point in his 
favour. 

Luckiemill was a great supporter of lay patronage 
in the Church, as he said, the system provided the 
best ministers. ‘‘If it was desirable to abolish private 
patronage,” said he, ‘it should have been vested in 
the Crown, but don’t blaspheme the Deity by making 
his public worship the medium of a competitive 
examination for the daily bread of candidates. If the 
State administers successfully patronage in the public 
services, why not in the Kirk?” He was of opinion 
thatthe great mass of the people did not care about 
the abolition of lay patronage. The country clergy 
were fascinated by and followed the able leaders who 
directed the movement which led to the disruption, 
and the parishioners in turn supported their ministers. 
Where the people really wanted to have the election 
of a minister in their own hands, was in cases where 
they had an old drone of whose pulpit utterances 
they were quite sick. According to Luckiemill, the 
clergy should have been moved about from place 
to place to prevent this state of stagnation. In 
the case of the population of a parish desiring that 
a minister should remain on, then he could have 
been allowed to stay as long as mutual satisfaction 
existed. He asserted that if the -people had not 
left the matter to the clergy, but taken it intoptheir 
own hands, so as to prevent their being saddléd 
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for perhaps half a century with a tiresome old 
minister, there need not have been a break-up of the 
Establishment. Luckiemill’s idea was, that no clergy- 
man should be allowed to remain in one living for 
more than five years, unless his parishioners particu- 
larly desired the contrary. He said that such a 
system would be beneficial to both minister and 
hearers. The former, if a sensible and industrious 
man, would carefully write out his sermons, which 
would be fresh to his listeners in every new parish. A 
man’s powers of composing sermons could not extend 
over five years, but in exceptional cases. By that 
timé most of the substance must have been preached 
out of him. If changed after five years his new 
parishioners would get the benefit of all the good that 
was ever in him, whilst he would be spared the worry 
of having through life to compose new sermons. 

Luckiemill was further of opinion that many people 
get tired of a minister, even should his powers of 
declamation remain after five years. He said, that 
after that time, in most cases, numbers of parishioners 
would begin to complain of him, and allege that ‘ there 
were ither things needfu’ forbye preachin’.” 

The Grahams were very hospitable, kind-hearted 
people, and sometimes asked Luckiemill to spend the 
evening with them. On this occasion he was specially 
invited to meet the club gentlemen from London. He 
had been watching the game intently for about an 
hour, having never seen whist played before. Mrs. 
Graham and her daughter had also been sitting mear 
the players, the former reading a newspaper, and -the 
latter engaged in some fancy work, but both sometimes 
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looking on at the game. After a time Mrs. Graham 
asked Luckiemill ‘‘ what he thought of whist ?” 

The reply was that ‘‘it was something like catch 
the ten, which he could play fine.” 

‘¢ And do you think, Luckie,” she said, ‘“‘ you could 
play whist wi’ the club gentlemen ?” 

‘Ou aye,” replied he, ‘‘ I’m sure noo I could tak a 
haund wi’ ony o’ them.” 

At this Tom could not contain himself, and fairly 
- roared. : 
“Courage is not everything, Luckie,” said the 
Baillie, ‘and in this case, if you took a hand at whist 
with experienced players, your total defeat would be 
certain. Pluck, however, generally goes a long way to 
ensure success in every undertaking.”” On a subse- 
quent occasion he related to us the following incident 
in Luckiemill’s career. 

“When Luckiemill was in the prime of life, he was 
returning from Barrymuir fair.. As he, doubtless, had 
money in his pockets from the sale of cattle, two ne’er- 
do-weel weavers of Kittlecraig resolved to rob him on_ 
the way home. Accordingly, they took up a position, 
and, on his approaching, ordered him to ‘Stand and 
deliver,’ one of them at the same time presenting a 
pistol. Luckiemill suddenly jumped off his horse, 
knocked the pistol out of the fellow’s hand with his 
stick, and, collaring them both, held one by each arm 
at full length. The rascals were quite helpless in his 
elephantine grasp, and pleaded for mercy. The 
stentorian voice of Luckiemill was not long in jbeing 
answered by people returning from the market. |_/Help 
soon arrived, and the robbers were secured. ~Théy 
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were soon after tried and sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment. The above exploit was held by the 
whole neighbourhood ever after to be a great feather 
in the cap of Luckiemill.”’ 

An answer from the firm in Edinburgh was not 
long in arriving. The lease was drawn up and duly 
signed. We were allowed twenty-five pounds a year 
in consideration of our waiving all demands for 
renewal of furniture and appointments. We also 
undertook to keep down the rabbits within fair and 
reasonable limits. If we infringed this condition we 
made up our minds to pay damages. For some time 
after the lease was signed, we were busy in consulta- 
tion with Mrs. Cochrane, who consented to take 
service with us, and in purchasing bed and table linen, 
with other accessories. We kept up our bedrooms at 
the ‘“‘ Barry Arms,” but went to Fashandarroch every 
day, until we had got the house into tolerable order. 

During that period we had excellent fishing in the 
Fashie, which we enjoyed much. We sometimes 
dined at the Baillie’s, but if we took dinner at the 
hotel we invariably found ourselves at the Grahams’ 
afterwards for a rubber of whist. 

It was arranged by the agents that John Tod, the 
old gamekeeper, should have a croft at a nominal rent, 
from the coming Martinmas term. We agreed to 
keep him until that time, employing him in any way 
in which his services might be useful. 

The Baillie on being referred to about Robert 
Duncan, the man who applied for a situation as game- 
keeper, said that he ‘‘ considered him perfectly honest") 
He was a rough sort of fellow, and he did not think 
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him much inclined to steady work, but there was no 
reason why in time he should not turn out a good 
gamekeeper. He was strong and active, and had a 
liking for sport. He was sometimes employed by 
lairds to kill rabbits, and was generally to be found 
amongst the beaters at Barry Castle and other places 
in the neighbourhood during the winter season.” 

It was agreed that Robert Duncan should be sent 
for next evening, and that we should be at the Baillie’s 
to see him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ROBERT DUNCAN IN THE KITCHEN—-HIS DEMEANOUR—HE IS ENGAGED 
AS GAMEKEEPER—LUCKIEMILL ON ROBERT DUNCAN—LUCKIEMILL 
ON HIS MINISTER—THE OPINIONS OF PLUNKETT AND MYSELF ON 
PROMOTION AND SELECTION OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 


Duncan came at the time appointed, and it was 
announced that he was in the kitchen when we were 
outside smoking a cigar after dinner. The Baillie, 
Plunkett, and myself proceeded to the kitchen to see 
him. There he was, seated near the fire, with his face 
towards us as we entered. He made no sign, but sat 
looking at us, whereupon the Baillie expostulated— 
‘Hout man, Rob, what for do ye no get up aff your 
seat, do ye no see the gentlemen? Ye’ll never be fit 
for their service if ye dinna learn mainners.” 

Rob rose forthwith, and, putting both hands in his 
pockets, burst out laughing, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘‘ Ye’re a terrible chiel, Baillie !’’ He, however, 
apologised in these terms, ‘‘I houp I havna made ony 
mistak.” 

We were not long in coming to terms, as he did not 
higgle about wages, and Robert Duncan was then and 
there installed as gamekeeper on Fashandarroch. We 
returned to the drawing-room and shortly afterwards 
Luckiemill arrived. It was always a pleasure to see 
his portly form filling up the doorway as he entered. 
On being informed that we had engaged Robert 
Duncan as gamekeeper, Luckiemill remarked, ““T ken 
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Rob weel, and, I believe, was his first maister. His 
business was herdin’ the craws. He was a spirited 
loon, and, I had an idea, was up to mischief 1’ the 
maitter o’ game; so I used to gie him plenty o’ gude 
advice. So says I till him, ‘ Crawsie, whatever ye du, 
never think o’ poachin’ on the lands o’ Barry, for if 
Mr. Parker, or Watty Gleig gets haud o’ ye, ye'll 
land i’ the jail and then it’ll be a’ owre wi’ ye.’ I 
believe that he has followed my advice, but I’m no sae 
sure that he has had the same respeck for John Tod 
as for the ither gamekeepers. The fact is, that I 
have every reason to believe he has dune a little 
poachin’ on Fashandarroch, for John has been gettin’ a 
wee thing dottled for some time past. At ony rate, 
Rob has never been brought up for poachin’.” 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Graham asked 
Luckiemill, ‘‘ And how do ye get on wi’ your minister 
noo, Luckie, does he gie ye gude sermons ?” 

‘‘ Gude sermons,” replied he, indignantly, ‘‘ they’re 
joost a set o’ holy havers.” | 

“But surely you underrate Mr. Grieve,” said the 
Baillie. ‘‘I have not heard many of his sermons, as I 
don’t attend his church, but I have often transacted 
business with him in secular matters, and I have found 
him a sensible and clever man.” 

‘““He’s no that,” replied Luckiemill, ‘‘ he’s joost a 
boss cediot. Ye see,’ continued he, ‘‘ when he cam to 
preach his trial performance i’ Kittlecraig, it was a’ 
about the deevil and his residence. He frichtened the 
auld wives, wha, ye ken, are the great authorities,i’ the 
election o’ a minister. So he cam in number-ane, 
After he was sattled, he lookit about him for a wife, 
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and he was na lang i’ gettin’ ane wi’ siller. After that 
we heard nae mair o’ the deevil frae the poopit. 
Mony fouk thinks that he does na believe in him 
ava; at ony rate, he’s joost like the Whigs when they 
hae a tough job that they canna agree aboot wi’ 
the Radicals, they steek their een, and ca’ it an 
open question. So the minister lats the de’il 
alane.” 

After this, at Fashandarroch, Plunkett and myself 
had many a long talk on the subject of the above 
conversation in its application to selection for pro- 
motion in the army. Here were two shrewd people, 
the Baillie and Luckiemill, totally at variance with 
regard to the capacity of a third party. Lord 
Palmerston, who was singularly free from prejudice, 
used to say, with reference to the selection of indivi- 
duals for employment in the public service, that ‘ their 
fitness or the reverse were matters of opinion.” On 
the subject of advancement in the army Plunkett and I 
thoroughly agreed. We considered that if the State 
had to organise an army again from the beginning, the 
most advisable course to follow would be to place the 
officers of the cavalry and. infantry, Household troops 
excepted, each in a separate general list, with a certain 
number of each rank, as in the artillery, substantive 
promotion going by seniority in such lists. But then 
some will say,what would become of esprit de corps? The 
answer is, there is no want of esprit de corps in the artillery. 
An officer could be moved about, but there would be 
no reason why he should not remain during most ofthis 
service with one battalion, if he so desired it.The 
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increased army rank by brevet for distinguished service 
being separate. In a vast empire like this, the 
military requirements are continually changing. At 
times we have too many soldiers, at other times too 
few. The general lists could be easily expanded on 
occasion by promotions and additions of young officers. 
At other times they could be contracted by the State 
offering inducements to retire to a given number of 
officers of different ranks. Supposing. it desirable, for 
_instance, to re-establish the local European army in 
India, the officers for such force could be supplied at 
once from such general lists. Under present circum- 
stances it is difficult to see where officers for such 
service could be found. Altogether, we were of 
opinion that officers permanently posted to a regiment 
are not available as they might be for the general 
services of the State. If the officers of the navy are in 
a general list, why not those of the different depart- 
ments of the army in their own separate regimental 
general lists ? 

An officer finds himself in due course at the top of 
his regiment, the command of which ought naturally 
to devolve upon him. But the command of a regi- 
ment is not his proper rvéle. However, it is thrust 
upon him, ‘as there is nothing else for him to do. He 
cannot afford to leave the service, and the State 
cannot make him retire, as he is an officer of 
character. Again, an officer of real ability as a 
soldier finds himself the senior of his regiment, and, 
from his position, claims the command. Here there is 
a difference of opinion. The Commander-in-Chief 
does not consider himself justified in conferring—the 
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command upon this officer. Why? Because the last 
report upon him was unfavourable. But then the 
inspecting and reporting officer was a Philistine, who 
did not know talent when he saw it, who was, in 
Luckiemill’s words, ‘‘ a boss eediot.” With a general 
list, officers would find themselves in positions to 
which they were adapted. The pegs would be placed 
in holes of their own shape. Officers who had a 
fitness for command would stick to regiments, whilst 
others differently gifted would find themselves in staff 
appointments. The great machine of the officers of 
the army would be much more handy and selection 
more easy, as no officer would have a claim to any 
appointment in particular. The former system of 
promotion by purchase was ridiculous in one respect, 
as a few hundreds or thousands were made the test, 
thereby causing supercession in regiments. But in the 
interests of the State, the plan worked admirably, as it 
gave first-rate officers, and was cheap. Now that it is 
gone, we cannot have a wholesome system of regi- 
mental promotion, early compulsory retirement being 
most unjust, tyrannical, and unworthy of a free 
country. Were officers not permanently posted, but 
merely attached to regiments, their promotion being 
regulated by the general list, purchase could be 
restored, that is, every officer from his entry into the 
service could be compelled to subscribe to a retiring 
fund, such as existed in the Ordnance Corps of the 
East India Company. Provident funds should exist in 
every establishment, civil or military, and such» in 
general lists of officers would save the State much 
outlay. At present an officer desiring to exchange 
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from one regiment to another must go to the 
bottom of the list of his grade. This is a very severe 
punishment to accompany an ordinary business trans- 
action. 

In fine, we considered regimental lists regulating 
promotion in these days to be anachronisms. 


GCHAPTER. 4X, 


PATERSON, TOM GRAHAM, AND DUNCAN — LUCKIEMILL PROPOSES 
VISITING LONDON—OUR VISIT TO HAVER—SANDY BOOTH—THE 
LANDLADY AND THE MAJOR OF THE HAVER VOLUNTEERS— 
PLUNKETT AND HIS KILT—ROB DUNCAN’S AMUSEMENT THEREAT— 
THE BAILLIE CENSURES DUNCAN—CAUSE OF ROUGHNESS OF 
MANNERS OF LOWER CLASSES IN SCOTLAND—BAILLIE’S EXPLANA- 
TION THEREOF—RETURN TO LONDON. 


We had now settled at Fashandarroch. Mrs. 
Cochrane had engaged her niece, Betsy, to help her. 
We had purchased a bay mare for forty-five pounds at 
the Barrymuir Fair, and had sent to Edinburgh for a 
four-wheeled dog-cart, John Tod being placed in 
charge. We proposed returning to London about the 
middle of June to complete our purchases for the 
house. When we returned in August, bringing our 
manservant John with us, Mrs. Cochrane said, ‘‘ she 
would, with our permission, engage a housemaid, and 
then our establishment would be complete.” After 
taking the place, we sent to London for our guns, and 
in the summer evenings used to amuse ourselves by 
shooting the wood pigeons which swarmed in the 
woods round the house. As the pheasants made their 
nests outside, and there was little or no game at that 
time in the covers, we used to put David and John 
Tod inside to drive out the pigeons. One evening 
when we had Paterson and Tom Graham to dinh€r-jit 
was proposed to have some fun with the pigeons atfter- 
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wards. So Rob Duncan was ordered to be in attend- 
ance. Plunkett and I took up our own positions, but 
Paterson and Tom were left to be placed by Duncan. 
On posting Paterson, he said to him, ‘‘ Noo joost you 
stand there, Jeames.” Paterson took his place as 
desired. Certainly he expressed no indignation at thus 
being familiarly addressed. In fact he took no notice 
whatever. 

When Duncan came to post Tom and said, ‘‘ This 
place will du for you, Tam,” the latter flared up at 
once, and looking fiercely at Rob, told him that he had 
better not call him by that name a second time, 
whereupon Duncan replied, ‘‘ Ye need na look sae prood 
like; I used to ca’ ye, Tam, when ye was a bairn.” 
‘But I’m not a bairn now,” shouted Tom. To think 
that he, who had commanded a company of kilted 
Highlanders, who looked up to him as if he were aking, 
should come back to Kittlecraig and be called ‘‘ Tam” 
by one of the common people ! 

Duncan on leaving him apologised, saying that he 
was ‘‘ wae he had made ony mistak’.”’ 

One evening when we were dining with the Grahams, 
Luckiemill, who came in afterwards, expressed a great 
desire to see London. He had been to Edinburgh, he 
said, and it wasa bonny pairt ; but he would never be 
satisfied until he saw London: and if he could only 
witness the Derby, he would be greatly pleased. We 
said that we were going back shortly, and should 
be very glad to see him, and to give him any assistance 
in our power. Our valet John had really very little to — 
do. He knew London well, and would be at Liickié 
mill’s disposal to go about with him and show the sights. 
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We should not be in time for the Derby this year, but 
should be glad to accompany him to Ascot, which, 
doubtless, would be found more enjoyable than the 
Epsom meeting. Luckiemill thanked us heartily, and 
said he would think seriously about it and let us know. 

One day the Baillie said that it was his intention 
to allow himself henceforth plenty of time for amuse- 
ment, as Tom was now thoroughly up to the business. 
He therefore proposed that he, his wife and daughter, 
Plunkett, and myself should pay a visit some day soon 
to Castle Haver and the beautiful loch there, distant 
about eighty miles from Kittlecraig. Accordingly one 
fine morning we set out to drive in the Grahams’ open 
carriage to the most convenient railway station, from 
which we could proceed by train to the small town of 
Haver, close to which are the loch and castle. This 
station was by the lands of Crichieside, the property of 
the Douglas family. The Baillie asked a small farmer, 
by name Alexander Booth, whom he knew, kindly to 
accommodate the horses and carriage till our return in 
the evening. Sandy, as he was invariably called, was 
most frank in his manner. Plunkett and I were 
formally introduced to him. He gave us alla most 
cordial invitation to come into the house and have a 
‘‘tastin’.”” We accordingly adjourned thither, but none 
of the party could be persuaded to take whiskey, all 
preferring milk. The house was most clean and com- 
fortable-looking. 

The Baillie, who always conversed with the country 
people in the vernacular, remarked, ‘‘ Ye hae a jfine 
way o’ doin’ o’t here, Sandy.” 

“Qu aye,” replied he. ‘Gentry’s been here;” 
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enumerating certain members of the Douglas family 
whom the Baillie did not hold in particularly high 
esteem. 

‘* And du ye no’ ca’ us gentry, Sandy ?” the Baillie 
asked. ‘*Nane o’ us are lairds; but are we no’ as 
gude as them that ye have named i’ the noo?” 

“Ou aye, ilka bit,” replied Sandy; “but them 
that awns the laund, ye see, we joost thinks them 
something aboon ordinar’, ye ken.” 

Long, say I, may such a feeling continue; and long 
may the contract between landlord and tenant be con- 
sidered other than that of a merely commercial 
character. 

We arrived in due course at the village or small 
town of Haver, and immediately proceeded to -the 
principal inn, ‘‘ The Arms of Haver.” The Baillie’s 
business did not lie in this direction, consequeritly he 
was a stranger at the inn. I have already said that he 
commanded the Kittlecraig Volunteers. When, there- 
fore, he saw those of Haver being drilled on the green in 
front of the inn his curiosity was naturally excited, and he 
asked all sorts of questions of the landlady about them. 

‘“And who will be their commanding officer?” 
inquired he. 

The reply of the landlady was, “Oh! it’s 
Henderson o’ Glenaver; they ca’ him Major, but he’s 
no’ a richt kind 0’ Major ; -he’s joost ane o’ yon kind.” 

When this was related to Tom on our return it was 
a great triumph for him, as the father had had many a 
joke about the son being addressed as ‘‘ Tam” by. gh 
Duncan. fj 

The landlady was evidently impressed from: the 
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beginning that we wete “‘ better sort o’ bodies.” The 
appearance of Helen was of itself quite sufficient to 
give her that idea. We informed her that we had to 
leave by a certain train in the’ evening, and asked her 
advice as to how we should spend the day. Would we 
like some fishing in the loch? Yes. Then she would 
send at once to the boatman, Rob Thom, to have the 
boat ready in an hour and a half. We could go over 
the old castle and grounds, return to the inn, have 
some lunch, and then drive to the loch. When the 
time was up we could come back to the inn, have 
dinner or tea, and then take our departure by train. 
We followed the advice of our hostess implicitly, 
and passed a most agreeable day. Helen was radiant, 
looking most beautiful, and we had never seen her in 
such high spirits. Much as all the party enjoyed the 
outing, however, the Baillie remarked, in the course of 
the day, that he did not believe that his wife and 
daughter could appreciate thoroughly the charms of 
the climate, as they were ignorant of hot winds and 
monsoons, which latter converted countries into huge 
vapour baths. 

We found the boatman, Robert Thom, a very 
decent sort of fellow. He had rods and flies all ready 
by the time we reached the loch. There was a 
ripple on the water, and we were enabled to make a 
fair catch of trout. The take would have been larger, 
but the excursion was of the nature of a picnic, and we 
did not exert ourselves'to the utmost. We got back to 
Kittlecraig at nine o’clock, Plunkett and myself remain 
ing all night at the “‘ Barry Arms.” 

As the Fashie water was now at its best, the Baiflie : 
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sometimes came out to see us and have a day’s 
fishing, 

One day after breakfast the Baillie and myself were 
all ready to start for the water. Finding that Plunkett 
was engaged in donning a kilt, which he had got in 
Kittlecraig, we went round to the stables, leaving word 
that we had gone there. We found Rob Duncan, and 
were conversing with him about his business, when 
Plunkett came on the scene attired in a kilt for the first 
time in his life. No sooner had he appeared than Rob 
Duncan burst into a loud fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
bending himself double at the same time. On our 
expressing our astonishment and asking the man what 
he meant, he exclaimed as soon as he could speak, 

“Oh, Major! ye’re a gey-like laud, but ye’ve a fine 
bran o’ a leg.” 

As the Baillie seemed disposed to censure him, 
we left the matter in his hands. 

“ Ye’re a big eediot, Rob Duncan,” he said, ‘‘ an’ it’s 
nae wonder sae mony fouk ca’s yea bletherin skate. Ye 
hae nae mair mainners than ane o’ thae nouts i’ yon 
field there. To lauch at your maister i’ that way cowes 
the gowan. I’m quite ashamed at having recommended 
ye to the Colonel and the Major. Noo there’s twa 
things ye’ve got to du, first to learn mainners, and 
second, to trap vermin, which swarms on the property, 
and for baith, ye maun gang to Mr. Parker. I'll speak 
to him aboot thae maitters on my way hame. Your 
maisters are aboot to gang back to London for awhile, 
and I hope they’ll see an improvement in ye by ths 
time they come back.” 

All the mirth was taken out of Rob when the Baillie 
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began to censure him. He expressed regret in his 
usual phraseology—‘ He could na help it, an’ he did 
na want to mak’ ony mistak’.” 

After we left for the water we discussed the fellow’s 
character, and did so altogether in a favourable light. 
It was evident that he had never been thrown into the 
society of those. who treated him as an_ inferior, 
and who exacted a certain amount of respect. He 
therefore knew no better, being totally unused to 
the language of compliment. By studying manners 
under Parker, doubtless a great many of the rough 
edges would be rubbed off; but still there were charac- 
teristics about Rob which would evidently remain 
with him to the last. There was a great deal of 
spontaneity about the man, and we believed that he 
would always continue to express his opinions with 
perhaps too much frankness. But we were sure that 
he was a thoroughly honest fellow, and that is the first 
consideration in a gamekeeper. He certainly did 
require a great deal of polishing up before he could be 
deemed fit for civilized society. For instance, if he 
saw Mrs. and Miss Graham in the carriage, he would, 
in speaking of them to us, call them, not “the twa 
leddies,” but ‘‘ the twa women,” 

In conversing with the Baillie on the subject of 
the roughness of manners of the lower classes in Scot- 
land, I said that I could not account for it in any-way, 
and asked him if he thought he could find any reason 
for it. The Baillie replied that the fact was a very 
peculiar one, and well worthy of philosophic research, 
The cause, no doubt, lay deep. As for himself,--he 
thought it must be due to the Reformation. Previous 
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to that period, if there was much superstition, there 
was, from close association with France, a certain 
amount of polish which has never existed since. 
As the upper classes generally held aloof from 
Presbyterianism, the people were left to themselves. 
Associating thus with one class, their equals, or sup- 
posed equals, they had no opportunity of acquiring a 
form of address adapted to higher grades of society. 
In the old days, previous to the Reformation and the 
union with England, when Scotland was in close 
alliance with France, and often engaged ‘in war, the 
population led by its chivalrous nobility, and all classes 
being of one faith, it is impossible to believe that there 
did not exist a much higher state of culture as regards 
manners than we meet with at the present day. 

Plunkett and I agreed that the Baillie’s remarks 
were profound, and well worthy the investigation of the 
philosopher. 

Before our departure for London we saw Luckiemill, 
who announced his intention of coming to town in time 
for the Ascot week. We gave him our address at the 
Land and Water, and at our chambers, recommending 
him to put up at a hotel in a certain street off the 
Strand. 

We often congratulated ourselves on having taken 
Fashandarroch, and had enjoyed our two months 
immensely. There is, however, always a sense of 
exhilaration on first returning to London after having 
experienced the dullness of small towns like Kittlecraig. 
The life in the streets, the magnitude of everything 
about you, the parks, the spacious and comfortable 
club, all have a cheery effect. 


CHAPTER -X, 





VISIT OF LUCKIEMILL TO THE METROPOLIS AND ASCOT, 


In due course Luckiemill presented himself at the 
Land and Water. Fortunately I was in at the time, 
and as there was a week to spare before the Ascot 
Meeting, we arranged a programme of London sight- 
seeing for the interval. For that day the Polytechnic 
was marked out. We accordingly proceeded to the 
chambers for our servant John, who was to be the 
guide. 

On going up Regent Street Luckiemill seemed 
at first to forget that he was not in Kittlecraig, as on 
our passing any respectable-looking, well-dressed 
gentleman, he would say to me, ‘ That’s a wise-like 
man. Wha will he be, yon?’ I made over my portly 
charge to the care of John, and they duly arranged to 
see the Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Crystal Palace, and as 
many of the lions as possible during the week. 

On the first day of the race meeting Luckiemill, 
Plunkett, and myself set out for Ascot, the weather 
being fine. When the Royal cortége passed, Luckiemill 
was most exuberant in his loyalty, cheering long after 
the assembled mass had ceased to do so. He thereby 
attracted almost as much attention as Royalty itself, 
and certainly caused a great amount of amusement. 
He had never seen a race before. The first onithe_ 
card was a wretched affair, the field comprising /fourl 
weedy animals unknown to fame. Luckiemill was 
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delighted, and after the race was over lavished great 
praise upon the horses engaged, amongst other en- 
comiums, remarking that they were ‘real fleet beasts.” 

The animal on which the Master of the Horse was 
mounted elicited his unbounded admiration. 

‘‘ That was a splendid beast,” said he, ‘‘ the head 
flunkey was on.” 

I took the opportunity of explaining that the head 
flunkey was no other than the Earl of Becclestone, 
Master of the Horse. 

‘‘ Lord preserve a body !” replied he. ‘‘ Lord Barry 
has mony fauts, but he never wad hae dune yon.” 

Although Luckiemill, as we have seen, was as 
loyal as a colonist, yet he did not consider that an 
earl was in his proper place at the head of the Royal 
liverymen. 

We got back to town very comfortably by the South 
Western Railway, and dined at the Criterion, Luckie- 
mill declaring that he had never enjoyed himself so 
much in his life as he had done on his visit to London. 
He spoke of taking up his permanent abode in the 
metropolis, and asked my opinion. As I was requested 
to express my sentiments, I gave them frankly. I said 
that I thought after a while he would miss his old friends’ 
and acquaintances with whom he was accustomed to 
have a ‘‘crack,” but that as he appeared to enjoy his 
visit so much, he might repeat it every year. 

On consideration, Luckiemill coincided with me 
that that would be the best plan after all. He revisited 
Ascot on the Cup day under John’s charge, and a! day. 
or two afterwards returned to Kittlecraig. [ja 

For months he would talk of nothing else but: a 
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visit to the metropolis, and the splendid racing which 
he had seen. He harped so constantly on the same 
themes, that the Grahams were beginning to think old 
Luckiemill something of a bore. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RETURN TO FASHANDARROCH—ENJOY SHOOTING—GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
IN ROB DUNCAN—VISIT THE GRAHAMS IN GLENFASHIE—GREEN- 
SHAWES ON AGRICULTURAL TENANTS, SCOTCH AND IRISH— 
PLUNKETT ON IRELAND. : 


WE came back to Fashandarroch on the 18th of August. 
As there were not many grouse on the high ground, we 
had resolved not to begin shooting on the 12th, but to 
defer operations till the 2oth, the opening day for the 
black game. These last were in considerable numbers, 
but we did not kill many of the hens, as we saw that by 
sparing them the stock would be largely increased, the 
ground being particularly suited to that description of 
game. After the first day we confined ourselves to 
bagging the cocks. I shot with a muzzle-loader, having 
a No. 1 Eley’s cartridge in the second barrel, and used 
it against the old cocks with deadly effect. What with 
black cock, a few grouse, hares brown and blue, and 
rabbits, we made bags which, if not large according to 
the ideas of some, yet pleased us. Plunkett and myself 
had lived long in countries where there was no game 
preservation, and where there was abundance of eagles, 
hawks, and vermin. We were, therefore, thankful. We 
were delighted with the fine air, and, perhaps, what we 
enjoyed as much as anything was the delicious cold 
water from the mountain spring. aoe 
We found a wonderful change in Rob Duncan. 
our return he doffed his hat in a respectful manner, ‘and 
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hoped that we were quite well. The word ‘sir,’ to 
which he had previously been a stranger, was now 
frequently on his lips, thanks to lessons in politeness 
received from Parker. Rob also showed us with great 
pride and satisfaction a large number of victims impaled 
on the kennels. He seemed to consider the different 
kinds of vermin as his’ personal enemies; but those 
which I think he abused most were the cat, the hoodie 
crow, and the magpie. He gave us minute details of 
the instructions imparted to him by Parker, and said- 
that until now he had no idea that there could have 
been so much ground vermin, as it was never seen out in 
the daytime, but hunted by night. Hehad no doubt of 
the stock of game being largely increased by next year. 

The Scotch are essentially an agricultural people, 
and most of them having anything to do with a country 
life desire to have a farm. The Baillie was no exception 
in this matter, as he held from Lord Barry a large hill 
farm in Glenfashie at a moderate rent. He possessed 
but one pair of work horses, having but little arable 
land, but he hada great many sheep and cattle, from 
which he allowed that he made a handsome profit. 
He had also the shooting on the farm, which was good 
grouse ground. By additions and alterations he had 
converted the farmhouse into a comfortable little lodge. 
Plunkett and I received an invitation to pay a visit 
there about the end of August. The Baillie apologised 
for not having invited us earlier, the reason being that 
there was not a large stock of grouse; there had been 
disease the year before, and it was desirable not to iE 
too many birds. 


We gladly accepted the invitation, and spent a very 
; ¥ 
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pleasant time, our hosts, as usual, being most kind and 
agreeable. Greenshawes, who was at Inverbraxy 
Lodge as the guest of Lord Barry, used to come over 
occasionally to see us. The tenants in Glenfashie were 
thoroughly known to the Baillie and Greenshawes, and 
much conversation took place regarding them. Talking 
of Irish Land Bills, Greenshawes held that it was no 
business of the State to interfere between landlord and 
tenant, the population of this country not depending 
for subsistence upon the produce of the soil. He 
affirmed that property should only be meddled with 
in the case of land being required for public 
works, 

“Tf small tenants in the West of Ireland,” said he, 
“cannot make a living out of their farms, and become 
bankrupt, they are in the condition of paupers, and in 
danger of dying of starvation. Here, then, is the time 
for the State to step in and render assistance, 
emigration being the only effectual remedy, since it is 
proved that the soil cannot support the people. To a 
poor man, who has no other means of livelihood, a small 
farm, like the modest competence of a young gentleman, 
is a curse. In the West of Ireland the small tenants — 
have their farms to depend upon and nothing else. In 
a good season they just manage to pull through; aftera 
bad one they are reduced to starvation. And yet the 
State interferes to perpetuate this state of things. The 
West of Ireland is just the same as this glen; the 
holdings should be large like the Baillie’s, and the aim 
of the tenants the rearing of sheep and cattle. | Fhe 
Baillie makes no secret that his farm is a source oft 
considerable profit to him, whilst all the small tenants 
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here, with the exceptions of the blacksmith, the tailor, 
the wright, and the shoemaker, have been bankrupt, 
and many of them several times over, although the 
rents paid are merely nominal. The reason is that they 
have no means of making money outside their petty 
holdings. Grouse shooting extends over too short a 
period, and comes at the busiest time of the year to be’ 
a source of much emolument. For more than half of 
the year they ‘ daunder’ about with their hands in their 
pockets, and misca’ their neebours, as those say who 
know them best. On the other hand,’ continued 
Greenshawes, “I have always held that in the fertile 
lowlands a croft or pendicle is a great blessing toa poor 
man, and I have continually advised large proprietors 
to multiply them on their estates. The reason is that 
in a fertile district where there is ample field for 
employment, the croft is merely a superfluity—an extra 
thrown in by way of profit. Crofters, under such 
circumstances, have it in their power to be models of 
an industrious and prosperous peasantry.. 

‘‘ The Scotch asa people are gifted with good sound 
sense, and with a spirit of moderation. If aman cannot 
make a living out of the land which he rents, he does 
not blame others; he betakes himself to something else. 
The inhabitants of this glen are gradually leaving it of- 
their own accord, the population during the last fifteen 
years having diminished by one half. The lower the 
types of peoples the greater do we find attachment to 
the land of their birth. This fact,’ said Greenshawes, 
in conclusion, ‘ fully, I believe, explains all the agrarian 
difficulties of Ireland.” 

The Baillie expressed high approval of Green- 
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shawes’ views, and affirmed that land legislation, 
according to Irish ideas, was taking a step backwards 
from civilization. 

Plunkett remarked, ‘‘I have listened with great 
interest, Mr. Greenshawes, to what you have said, and 
I believe that your opinions are quite sound. The 
majority of the native Irish are rebels at heart; they 
would like to exterminate the Anglo-Saxon landlords if 
they could, and the British make a mistake in giving 
more than they ought in the vain hope of pacifying 
them. I do not see why an attempt should be made 
to root Irishmen in the soil more than anyone else. 
Before I went to India I was poor, yet I did not expect 
the State to root me at home on a salary of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to begin with. If Irish 
landlords are exacting, then let the peasantry emigrate 
en masse to America, where they can have land almost 
for nothing. The landlords would soon come to terms 
if there was a famine of tenants. The State seems of 
late years to have quite forgotten that it is the supreme 
interest of landholders to conciliate the peasantry. I 
am quite sick of all this twaddle which we constantly 
hear about agriculturists and tyrannical rack-renting 
landlords. The latter are nothing in comparison to my 
tailor, who charges me five guineas for a coat which 
does not cost him more than two. And yet I go to this 
despotic Snip of my own free will.” , 
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CHAPTER XII. 





THE GROUSE DISEASE. 


Tue Baillie, in meeting with any of the gamekeepers, 
always took the opportunity of discussing the question 
of the grouse disease. Rob Duncan, who came from 
Fashandarroch one day to see us, was asked what he 
thought about it. ‘‘Ower muckle corn,” replied he. 
His idea was that the grouse were compelled to eat 
corn, because part of the heather was burnt. Rob’s 
argument did not seem to us of much weight, as, the 
whole country generally being covered with heather, 
there was plenty of it left, although strips were burnt 
every year. Besides, we were of opinion that galli- 
naceous birds like the grouse, which take long flights, 
must always have eaten dry grain when they could get 
it. George Davidson, the keeper at Inverbraxy, thought 
that the birds got the disease in a cold spring, when the 
heather was withered. The grouse, he said, had 
nothing to eat but the heather in that state. They 
could not digest it, hence the disease. We did not 
consider that George’s theory would hold water, as the 
grouse was evidently one of the strongest birds in 
creation, and most unlikely to become dyspeptic over 
his food. Besides, the heather was often blighted, and 
no disease followed. 

Parker, who was considered a superior person, 
boldly plunged into the recondite, and -declared “his 
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belief that the condition of the atmosphere was the 
cause of the disease. We were compelled to disagree 
with Parker, as the air on the hills seemed to us the 
finest and freshest in the world. 
' One day after we had heard different theories as to 
the origin of the disease, the Baillie thus expressed to 
Plunkett and myself his own opinion on the subject. 
He said, ‘‘ You have heard the opinions of the local 
authorities or ‘experts.’ As they say in the East, 
there is always least light under the lamp. If I had 
lived all my days about Glenfashie, I should most 
likely never have formed the opinion which I have 
done. Orientals are always discussing the question of 
diseases arising from water; ordinary natives of this 
country, never. It is only of late years that scientific 
persons in Europe have woke up to the fact of water 
being a great propagator of disease. If we consider 
what the condition of the grouse would be in a state of 
nature, we must come to the conclusion that there 
would be few of them. The wonder would be that there 
should be any at all, as vermin would swarm in the hills 
and glens. The falcons would kill the old grouse by 
day, the foxes and weasels would take them by night, 
whilst their eggs would be eaten by the hoodie crow 
and the magpie. The heather, however, would be long, 
but in the main the result would be that there would be 
a few grouse, as the perfect adaptation of their colour 
to the ground would prevent total extermination. Now 
we have a complete contrast to the primitive rane of 
things, vermin being practically extinct. 
“*The disease has been brought about afi gla 
development of the railways. You laugh, but I “will A 
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explain my meaning. When I was a boy the Earls of 
Barry never let shootings. Any of their friends could 
come here and shoot whenever they chose to ask per- 
mission. One keeper only was retained for the whole 
of Glenfashie, who shot enough grouse for the table at 
the castle and for presents to friends. As to selling 
game, the Lords Barry never dreamed of such a thing. 
The keeper never thought of trapping vermin, and in 
those days the peregrine falcon held his own. Thirty 
years ago all that was changed by the railway. Scot- 
land became overrun with visitors from England, and 
landed proprietors found that by letting their moors 
they could add thousands to their annual income. The 
consequence was rich tenants from the south lived on 
their shootings only for a few weeks, and the keepers 
killed down the birds of prey and vermin, thereby 
getting up an immense head of game, which was let 
alone after the departure of the lessees. The grouse is 
not a running bird in the sense that the partridge is. 
The former does not run in and out of banks and 
water courses; he is found close to heather, and drinks 
on the flat, having recourse to pools close at hand, 
where he feeds. After the lessees have left the moors 
with a large stock of grouse, the birds assemble in huge 
packs. Now, when I began to investigate the cause of 
the disease, I formed the impression that it must result 
from the birds being packed. The outbreak takes 
place after a mild winter, when there is plenty of 
heather, the tops of which cannot be contaminated by 
the droppings of the birds. I was, therefore, forced. to 
the irresistible conclusion that the origin of the disease 
is in the water, fouled by the droppings of the packs. 
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Although we see that grouse have a strong tendency 
to assemble in packs, in the old days these would not 
have been nearly so large; and again, such as there 
were would become diminished and broken up by the 
falcons, which would give them no rest. Now, in an 
open winter, the birds in these immense packs are 
never disturbed, but remain in the same place, drinking 
water at the same pools, perhaps for a couple of months. 
The reason why the grouse are healthy after a severe 
winter is in consequence of their being compelled to 
drink at running streams, the stagnant pools being 
frozen over. The disease is analagous to typhoid fever 
in the human subject. Never has a question been more 
begged than this one of the grouse disease. I have 
heard a want of insect food alleged as the cause; but 
how the insects have diminished has not been attempted 
to be shown. A hard winter kills off the weakly birds, 
it has been said, and so keeps the grouse healthy. 
Now, if there is a bird in the world which is naturally 
strong and healthy, it is the grouse. Previous to the 
outbreak of the disease there are no weakly birds, 
except such as have been wounded, the reason being 
that there has been plenty of food during the mild 
winter. After a season of disease when a large number 
of the birds have died, there will be found weakly ones 
with barelegs and emaciated. Acertain number recover, 
but such weakly birds as live will be quite strong and 
healthy in a short time, and will in no way whatever 
affect the health of the grouse afterwards as a body. 

‘“‘ From the fact of the grouse being able to subsist 
on heather only, he is less likely than other game to 
starve during a severe winter in Scotland, as storms _ 
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cause the snow to drift in the mountains and valleys, 
leaving generally a certain portion of food above the 
surface. 

“What a grand specimen the grouse is in December 
in his full plumage, and what condition and stamina he 
possesses! When the whole ground is deeply covered 
with snow, and a. severe frost lasts for six weeks, the 
grouse may give in from starvation; but of all our 
game birds he will be the last to die.” 

I said to the Baillie, ‘‘I have listened with much 
interest to your theory of the disease, but how do you 
account for partial disease in some years after a severe 
winter ?” 

His reply was, ‘‘ The order of nature in regard to 
grouse is altogether disturbed under the present system 
of beginning to shoot on the 12th of August, and 
stopping after two or three weeks. The coveys after the 
opening of the season lie close ; the old cock often gets 
away, and the hen generally gets slaughtered. Con- 
sequently theré are a number of male birds which 
cannot find mates during next season. They keep 
together, stay in the same place, and drink at the same 
pools, which they poison with their droppings through 
the whole spring and summer. Sportsmen come upon 
them in autumn, and find them dead or dying. In 
a state of nature, supposing these birds had not found 
mates—a most improbable occurrence—they would not 
have been diseased. Keeping together they would have 
been seen by the falcons. Some of them would have 
been killed; at any rate, they would have been dis- 
persed, and not allowed to settle without molestation 
in one place and contaminate the water. There is Vety 
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little knowledge of grouse amongst gamekeepers. I 
never yet met with one who seemed to be aware of the 
fact that a comparatively wet summer is better for 
grouse than an exceptionally dry one. Old grouse are 
in the habit of flying to food and water in case of 
necessity. In avery dry summer, when the ground is 
baked, we hear of a scarcity of grouse, the reason being 
that the birds after being hatched cannot walk any 
distance to drink. They disappear, and the game- 
keepers are puzzled. The hatching season was an 
excellent one, but they cannot account for such a com- 
paratively small head of game. Foxes from the covers 
of a neighbouring proprietor, they say, have probably 
done the mischief. The poor young birds have simply 
died of thirst.”’ 

On Plunkett asking the Baillie whether he would 
recommend that hawks and vermin should be 
encouraged, the latter replied, ‘‘ Certainly not. Some 
gamekeepers advocate that, because they beg the 
question of weakly birds causing the disease, which is a 
fallacy. The remedy is expressed in one word, ‘ shoot.’ 
If the tenants cannot remain long on the moors, then 
let them give instructions to other people to keep down 
the stock of grouse within certain limits. Let the birds 
be shot by every artifice if necessary. The packs must 
be kept continually on the move. It might be 
advantageous to extend the time allowed by law for 
shooting to another month, as in case of a late and 
severe winter, the birds continue to pack, and may 
thus produce the disease after the close of the seqsen, 
their pairing being deferred on account of the inclem, 
of the weather.” 
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‘CHAPTER XII. 





. TAM BIRSE—PATERSON PROPOSES TO HELEN GRAHAM—IS REJECTED. 


One evening when Greenshawes had been dining with 
the Grahams, and the party were enjoying themselves 
at cards, the Baillie and Greenshawes partners at whist 
against Mrs. Graham and myself, whilst Plunkett and 
Helen were playing bezique, suddenly in popped 
Paterson, who said that he had come for a day’s 
shooting on the morrow. After the usual salutations 
were over, he sat down and read the newspapers. 
When play was finished, he took but little part in 
the conversation before retiring for the night. 

I suppose that most good-looking young ladies on 
the completion of what is called their education—when 
it should only be commencing by a sustained method 
of self-instruction—picture to themselves in the future 
a prince of their affections. I do not know that this 
imaginary being differs much in appearance, although 
doubtless he does in purse, from the actual spring 
captain. However, as a rule, he does not make his 
appearance in due course, and if the young ladies are 
married at all, most probably they are united to very 
common-place people, who, however, make them good 
husbands on the average. Once settled down, the ideal 
prince fades from memory, and the wives become 
devoted to their ordinary, prosaic, and, in very_many 
cases, plain-looking husbands. Ten years after wedlock 
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they may be seen at the midday dinner with half a 
dozen children about them. The mother, if previously 
stylish and handsome, has often deteriorated much in 
appearance, and certainly has not advanced in know- 
ledge ; whilst the children, probably from a want of 
blood in the father, are not in looks worthy representa- 
tives of the mother. Perhaps all this is as it should be. 
Napoleon, who, though a bad man, was certainly a wise 
one, held that the nursery was the true vocation of 
woman. 

Helen Graham years ago may have had her ideal 
prince. If so, she had latterly forgotten all about him, 
any romance which she may formerly have possessed 
having now utterly vanished. She was simply at the 
present time a very handsome, sensible, and high 
principled young lady. She had never encouraged 
Paterson. She was always polite to him, but she was 
not one whose feelings could be accurately gauged. 
Being high bred, she never evinced emotion before 
people, or indulged in what iscommonly called ‘ gush.” 
She had been thoroughly educated by her father and 
mother in the principles of self-command. 

Any one who has lived a long time in the world must 
have known some fair fiancées and a great many fair 
semi-fiancées who have some fine morning dropped the 
whole affair and suddenly married another, the reason 
alleged being that they have met with some one else 
whom they have liked better. Helen Graham was not 
one of these; she would have scorned to break a 
promise. Had Plunkett not arrived on the scené, it 
would have been impossible for her to have driftéd-into 
matrimony with Paterson. A great many young ladies _ 
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circumstanced as she was would have done so, and would 
have been quite reconciled to their lot. But to Helen 
the idea of a matrimonial alliance with him would have 
been repugnant. She could not have endured having 
her name printed on a card as ‘‘Mrs. James Paterson.” 
The question was now, had the ideal prince appeared 
after all in the person of Plunkett? Were the cases 
relative? He was certainly older than the imaginary 
personage, and she was very different from the girl 
fledged from school. 

There was’ much to admire about Plunkett. A 
handsome bronzed gentleman of middle age, with frank 
and unassuming manners, he was always popular 
wherever known. He was very different from many 
younger officers whom Helen had met, with their haw- 
‘haw ways, their swagger, and general air of self-satisfied 
ignorance.. Any bounce that may have been in 
Plunkett originally had been taken out of him very long 
ago. Whatever may be the advantages or otherwise of 
our Indian empire, one thing is certain, that hard 
knocks and the privations of long service there do the 
officers of the British army a great deal of good, and 
soon take all‘nonsense out of them. Plunkett had often 
expressed to me his admiration of Helen Graham. 
Soon after we settled at Fashandarroch, I had remarked 
to him that she was very noble-looking and refined, but 
had large hands; whereupon he took up the cudgels 
in favour of big hands and feet. He said that they 
were a sign of power, that he never knew a man have 
anything in his head who had a small hand, and; that 
the best and highest caste Arab horse which heyéver 
possessed had large feet. He averred that many men 
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of the coarsest nature and most repulsive aspects, with 
the back part of the head largely developed, had small 
hands and tiny feet. I told him that the standard 
instincts of taste were true; that small hands and feet 
in the human race had always been recognised as 
beauties ; that no living being was perfect in form, but, 
on the contrary, was purposely loaded by nature with 
some defect. I instanced to him the case of the peacock, 
which, according to the Orientals, is on the point of 
becoming intoxicated with pride as it gazes on its 
gorgeous plumage, but which, glancing by chance at its 
great coarse feet, suddenly becomes ashamed. ‘‘ There 
is always,” I said, ‘‘a certain amount of compensation 
in the operations of nature, and the ugly person 
has some special gift. Byron was a splendid being, 
both mentally and physically, but he had a deformed 
foot. Miss Graham is nearly perfect, but not 
quite.”’ 

The next morning at breakfast Paterson asked the 
Baillie if he might be allowed to go out shooting by 
himself. If he accompanied the party he was afraid, 
he said, that he might not get back in time, as he had 
to be in Kittlecraig by half-past five for the arrival of 
the mail. He would, if allowed, just to go out for a few 
hours within an easy distance of the lodge. The real 
fact was that he knew the ladies lunched at two o’clock, 
and he wanted an excuse to be back at that hour in the 
hope of having a private talk with Helen. The Baillie 
assented to his going out alone, and so we started, 
Paterson in one direction, and our host, Plunkettj and 
myself proceeding in another. Bere | 

We had as one of our ghillies a young man, by name 
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John Begg, the son of ashepherd in Glenfashie. As 
we were traversing the moor, we observed a figure by 
the dykeside in the distance. Whereupon the Baillie 
inquired of John who that might be. 

“Ou, that’s Tam,” replied John. 

‘‘Tam Birse, is it?” returned the Baillie. ‘‘ He 
has an ill tongue, hasn’t he ?” 

“‘Oh! terrible; he misca’s a body,” was John’s 
reply. 

Now the Baillie knew Tam very well, and was aware 
that his two great aversions were Dods, the school- 
master and sessions clerk, who had a_ pair of 
abnormally large ears, and Mr. Jack, a farmer on the 
Gorbalstone estate, and local factor in Glenfashie. 

Tam had had a farm at one time, but had become 
bankrupt, and was now supported by the parish. He 
was the possessor of several grievances—one, dis- 
turbance as regarded his farm, and another the well- 
known desire of Messrs. Dods and Jack to get him out 
of Glenfashie, his habitual language of abuse causing 
him to be looked upon asa nuisance. He was in the 
habit of calling Dods ‘‘Cuddyluggs,’ and Jack’s 
farm was stigmatised as ‘‘ Ashdod,” the place where 
was the shrine of Dagon, the great idol of the 
Philistines. 

On the Baillie’s proposing that we should go and 
have an interview with him, we readily consented. On 
our reaching him, Tam stood to his feet, and on the 
Baillie’s making kind enquiries after him, returned his 
thanks with a ‘‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, Baillie?” The latter, 
meaning to draw him out about Jack, asked Tam abont 
his house. Tam replied that the house might -be 
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improved, but that he did not care to ask Mr. Jack 
about repairs. ; 

‘*Then you and Mr. Jack dinna get on very weel 
the gither ?” asked the Baillie. 

‘It’s no’ for me to say onything against the maun,” 
replied Tam ; ‘‘he’s a real quiet maun. I saw him the 
ither day carried out o’ the Barrymuir market, an’ he 
nether moved hand nor fut. Oh! he’s a real quiet 
maun.” 

This sally, uttered with the greatest seriousness and 
composure, amused us greatly. Plunkett was immensely 
tickled at finding a peasant in Glenfashie giving 
expression to a sarcasm worthy of the late Lord 
Brougham, and on leaving presented Tam with five 
shillings, which sum was thankfully received. After- 
wards the Baillie heard that Tam had spoken well of 
us, a circumstance which much surprised his neigh- 
bours. 

When Paterson returned to the lodge, which he did 
about half-past one, he found Helen sitting alone in 
the arbour near the house reading the ‘ Kittlecraig 
Chronicle,” which had just arrived. On her asking him 
what sport he had had, he replied that he had shot only 
two brace of grouse; but the fact was he did not care 
much for shooting that day. Would she come into the 
garden with him for a little, as he had something to say 
to her which for a long time he had desired to say? He 
was considerably agitated the while. Helen replied 
with a smile, and with the kindest manner imaginable, 

‘*Oh! just sit down here, Mr. Paterson.” Baga 

Accordingly he took his place by herside. ‘Theré 
seated, he told her how long he had loved her, and how 
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ardently he had hoped that his partnership with the 
Grahams might be made complete by his becoming 
one of the family. Would she accept his hand ? Helen’s 
reply, which she gave with the acer composure, was 
that it could not be. 

“‘ But,” said Paterson, with excitement, ‘‘ how is it 
that you cast me off in this way? You have always 
encouraged me, and caused me rs cherish hopes from 
the kindness you have shown me.’ 

“Your hopes have been of your own framing,” 
replied Helen. ‘I never encouraged you to this. You 
never knew me to be the reverse of kind to any one!” 

Then she got up, and, with one of her dignified but 
not severe looks, walked towards the house. Paterson 
closely following, said he hoped he had not offended 
her by what he said last, and in a low tone announced 
his intention of renewing his offer in three months. In 
case of its not being accepted, he said that he would 
leave Kittlecraig for ever. 

Mrs.Graham could not persuade Paterson to remain 
for lunch. He had business awaiting him, he said; so 
after partaking of a biscuit and glass of sherry he set off 
in his dog-cart for Kittlecraig. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


A BLUE HARE DRIVE—REFLECTIONS ON SPORT AND THE NATIONAL 
CHARACTER, 


I Have enjoyed many kinds of shooting ; nothing comes 
amiss to me in the way of sport, and I cannot under- 
stand how it can be that many famous shikarees have 
never followed small game, confining their efforts to 
tigers, bears, bison, and other denizens of the forest. 
Without disparaging large game shooting, I must say 
that in India I never enjoyed any sport more than a 
good: day with the snipe, the birds being collected in 
large numbers round a tank in the North-Western 
Provinces during the cold weather. So in the British 
Islands I never enjoyed a day’s shooting more than a 
blue hare drive in the hills of Scotland on a clear 
day. 

The blue hare has a great deal of cunning, and is 
gifted with a wonderful sense of smell ; but the instinct 
which leads it to the summit of the mountain is fatal 
to it. The Baillie organised a drive, and requested 
Tom to come. Parker was also invited, and Rob 
Duncan was sent for to fill up a place. They all 
arrived at the appointed time, so with the Baillie, 
Greenshawes, Plunkett, and myself, we made up a 
party of seven guns. : 

On the Baillie informing Greenshawes that he had 
asked Paterson, who was unable to come, the ; 
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Edinburgh W.S. gave it as his opinion that the party 
suffered no loss. 

“He has got,” said Greenshawes, “that very 
objectionable habit of Scotchmen who live in a confined 
sphere, of comparing himself with others of a higher 
grade. I particularly object to his saying to me, ‘the 
like of you and me, Mr. Greenshawes.’ He thinks 
that because we are both men of business, we are of 
the same calibre.” 

“It’s the way of our country,” said the Baillie; 
“the people address one another as if they were 
socially equal. Every man ought to be a free and 
independent citizen; but in this land of ours indepen- 
dence is apt to degenerate into rudeness in some cases, 
and into a demeanour altogether inconsistent with the 
fitness of things. In some respects Paterson is a great 
Seediot.”” 

The day was bright, and as I had hired the shoe- 
maker’s pony, I got along very well. The Baillie and 
Greenshawes had a pony which they rode alternately. 
The hills were steep, and the others had to make their 
way on foot, but none complained of fatigue. Many 
beaters are not required to drive blue hares to the top 
of the mountain, so after a time they came on literally 
in droves. The firing was tremendous for a period 
during each drive. It is very necessary that the guns 
should be out of range of each other, so that each may 
be enabled to fire at a hare wherever he sees it, and 
without being afraid of hitting his neighbour, the 
animals coming on in such numbers that there is-no 
time to reflect as to the whereabouts of any one. ~The 
blue hares are easily killed; but if fired at at long 
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ranges, they will, if not bagged, be picked up wounded, 
or in all probability come in the way of another gun. 
Where they are numerous, each sportsman should have 
four barrels, with an attendant to load. The best plan 
is also, if possible, to get behind a stone, as the hares 
have very sharp eyes, 

The bag that day, in four long beats, was 259 hares, 
and a more pleasant day I never spent in my life. All 
the others, beaters included, seemed equally well 
pleased. 

The Baillie distributed a large portion of the hares 
amongst the poor in Glenfashie and Kittlecraig. He 
kept a few for himself, the remainder being sold for 
something like a shilling a head. Where the host has 
abundance of blue hares, you are sure to get excellent 
soup, such as is never seen out of Scotland. 

With regard to shooting generally, and whether it 
is right and humane to make such large bags as we did 
in the case of these blue hares, I have often reflected 
seriously as I have become older. I have in many 
instances seen men of highly pronounced religious 
views most enthusiastic sportsmen, and taking great 
delight in the killing of wild animals, and I have asked 
myself, Is there not an inconsistency here ? 

Wild animals in Great Britain would certainly not 
be in existence at all but for the care of man. Take 
the blue hare, for instance, which abounds on some 
high grounds in Scotland. In the balance of nature it 
would form a part of the food of the fox and the eagle, 
and would accordingly be scarce. Man, therefore, may 
be said to cultivate it, and devote its carcase to a useful 
purpose. But there is no doubt that in slaying -it.,he... 
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takes great pleasure. There is more in this instinct. 
perhaps than meets the eye at first sight. Many 
inferior peoples, as we call them, have no instinct. for 
sport. In some parts of India the peafowl—than which 
there is, perhaps, naturally not a more shy bird in 
existence—may be seen in a semi-domesticated state 
roosting in the trees around the hamlets in consequence 
of not having been molested for many generations. 
The Anglo-Saxon is the one race par excellence addicted 
to sport. In a country where the racehorse is not 
indigenous, we have brought him to a pitch of perfection 
never before known; we may be said to have created 
him. We have got the best dogs, we had the best 
sailors before the days of steam, we ought still, with 
good management, to have the best soldiers; we have 
the best riders—in a word, the British have more “ go” 
in them than any other people, thus marking them out 
as the great governing, colonizing, and civilizing people 
of the epoch. 

These gifts, I believe, are conferred on the British 
people for a purpose. If they had had to consult their 
own convenience and interests, they would have had 
wealth and power enough in their own islands. - They 
would have been the great manufacturing and carrying 
power of the world; they would have been spared 
bloated armaments, and the encumbrance of a huge 
debt entailing oppressive taxation. The country would 
have possessed a navy fitted to disperse all hostile 
fleets bent upon invasion, whilst every able-bodied man 
would have been enrolled as a soldier for the defence 
of home, thus reducing military expenses to. a 
minimum. To speak of invasion under such, circum: 
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stances would have been preposterous. Supposing an 
invading force landed, how could it have kept open its 
communications? The invaders would simply have 
been in a huge trap, and would either have been all 
killed or forced to surrender in a day or two after 
landing. ‘But then,” say some, “without India we 
should have been a third-rate power.” Only on the 
map, however. A country with a population of between 
thirty and forty millions, with this soil, climate, and 
minerals, could not be otherwise than a great power. 
The land might have been cultivated in a much more 
perfect manner, and in case of the crowding of the 
people, the surplus population could have found their 
own way across the Atlantic to that vast continent 
which seems to have been disclosed on the dawn of 
modern civilization for the purpose of drawing off 
the superfluous stock of the old world. I believe 
that under those circumstances Great Britain would 
have been far more powerful than she now is, as 
her strength would have been more concentrated. 
Trade with foreign parts would most ptobably have 
existed all the same. With regard to India, we do 
not know what might have been. Our trade with that 
country might have been less, or there might have 
been no material difference, as the natives always 
welcomed the pioneers of commerce in ourselves and 
the Portuguese. 

Whilst expressing the opinion that if we had con- 
sulted our own interests only, the prosperity of the 
British people would have been greater by not courting 
empire abroad and annexing whole continents, I-by 
no means disapprove of the policy of acquiring small 
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islands, such as Hong-Kong, as depots for trade. 
These would have been guarded by the navy. 

The relations of Great Britain and China are of the 
right and normal sort. The Chinese are not sub- 
jugated by an alien race, and we have all the advantages 
of commerce with the minimum of expense. Ifa 
hundred and fifty years ago we had found convenient 
depots in the Indian seas instead of settling on the 
main land, then, I believe, from a selfish point of view, 
we should have been in a more advantageous position 
than we are now. We are at last placed in the 
fearful difficulty of having a land frontier, with Russia 
not far off. All the great powers of Europe are bleeding 
to death from the mere fact of their having neighbours, 
The sea being the only real scientific frontier, in the 
British islands we should have had no neighbours, and 
the great aim of the people would have been to make 
invasion impossible. 

The opinions which I have expressed above are 
those of a man of business. They are all very well 
from the material and utilitarian point of view; but the 
fact is, I believe that Providence has conferred upon’ 
the British race certain special qualities for a purpose, 
and has marked them out as the civilizers of backward 
peoples, and particularly of the unregenerate millions 
of Asia. 
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CHAPTER - XV. 





GREENSHAWES ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER—PLUNKETT ON THE SAME 
—GREENSHAWES ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—WE VISIT 
DONCASTER—ROB DUNCAN’S IDEAS OF RACING—-MR. HEPBURN ON 
DAVID THE GARDENER—MR. HEPBURN, PLUNKETT, AND MYSELF, 
DISCUSS THE QUESTION OF WAR. 


Tue ideas of Greenshawes were not bounded by the 
horizon of Scotland, although he had not lived long 
out of North Britain. He was a man of large imagina- 
tion, and in younger days had written a volume of 
poems. Robertson had read them, and used to smile 
when asked his opinion regarding their merits. As 
for Birkie, he frankly confessed that he never had time 
to peruse them, even on the afternoon of the Sabbath. 
The poems are not likely to live, but then many a real 
poet has not the faculty of expressing his feelings in 
verse. When the Baillie, Plunkett, and myself, used 
to discuss Indian questions, Greenshawes was always 
a most interested listener, occasionally giving us ideas 
of his own. The evening after the hare drive, we sat 
very late; and with regard to the North-West Frontier, 
Greenshawes thus expressed himself :— 

‘The most important question in reference to the 
British Empire out of the United Kingdom is un- 
doubtedly the North-West Frontier of India. You 
cannot nowadays, at all events, have a_ scientific 
frontier on land. Strength consists merely of the most 
numerous and best troops, with the most improved 
appliances of war, in addition to the ablest generals. 
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We want a buffer on our Indian frontier, to be 
friendly to us, and to resist Russia. Such we cannot 
find in Affghanistan, because the Affghans look upon 
the plunder of India as their natural birthright. After 
the partial reverse of Chillianwallah, they came down 
from their mountains, thinking that their opportunity 
had arrived. They would have repeated the experi- 
ment during the mutiny, but they doubtless reasoned 
that where the Sikhs failed the Pandies were not likely 
to succeed. The Affghans are an utterly faithless, 
uncertain, and unsettled people, quite unfitted to be 
allies at all. I cannot therefore help thinking that we 
were precipitate in our annexation of the Punjaub. 
‘Since the annexation of that country, we have 
lost ourselves in a labyrinth seeking for a frontier. 
One day we invade Affghanistan in search of the 
desired object, and in a short time we retreat, con- 
demning the previous policy of advance. We find that 
the further off our frontier is from that of Russia, the 
better. In Runjeet Singh’s time the Sutlej was the per- 
fection of a boundary, abnormal circumstances being 
considered. The Maharajah was a thoroughly loyal 
ally, from the strongest of all motives—self interest. 
He had conquered territory from the Affghans, and 
our obvious policy was a defensive alliance with him, 
against all comers from the North-West. On the 
.death of Runjut Singh the Government of the Punjaub 
lapsed into a state of anarchy, and in 1845 the army 
was sent to fight the British. The country was con- 
quered, but not annexed. In 1848 we found ourselves 
again at war, and after the total defeat of the Sikhs 
the Punjaub was incorporated with the British Empire, 
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To get rid of a troublesome neighbour we annexed him. 
The creed of that day was, that the Indus was the 
natural frontier of India, and that if an invasion took 
place, we should receive the enemy on this side of the 
passes. No doubt, if all the natives of India were 
thoroughly loyal to British rule, and prepared to 
resist the invader, that would be the true policy, as 
India, with its resources, could repel any attack what- 
ever ; but the fact is, we are nervous on the subject of 
the staunchness of the natives. If an invading force 
were to arrive within a certain distance of the frontier, 
we fear that there would be disturbance and revolt. 
It is now understood, that an occupation of any part 
of Persia or Affghanistan by Russia will constitute a 
casus belli on the part of Great Britain. No doubt, 
should a direct invasion by Russia of the countries 
contiguous to the Indian frontier take place, we must 
encounter her with all our force in different parts of 
the world. But I maintain that the probable course 
for Russia is to make tools of the Affghans, and induce 
them to invade India. The Sikhs and Affghans being 
sworn enemies, with our aid given to the former, an 
invasion of the Punjaub could have been repelled with 
ease. Again, it would not have been an invasion of 
British India, and there need not have been that dread of 
a tremor from Peshawur toCapeCamorin. It would have 
been an attack merely on the territories of a friendly 
neighbour. Now, the Sikhs, having been conquered 
twice, would most likely have hesitated to attack us 
thrice. In all probability they would have settled 
down. We should have placed over them, if notJam 
able sovereign, at all events an efficient minister, ‘and | 
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matters would have subsided into the same satisfactory 
condition as existed in the days of Runjeet Singh.” 

““T am glad to see that you take such interest in 
the affairs of India, Mr. Greenshawes,”’ said the Baillie. 
‘* Ordinarily well-educated people at home, as a rule, 
do not. Take Paterson, for instance. I’ll be bound to 
say that he does not know whether Runjeet Singh was 
a Sikh or an Affghan ; but see the keen interest which 
he evinces if he hears that such and such a case is to 
be taken to the Court of Session.” 

‘““The Court of Session is very well in its way, 
but the British Empire could exist without it,” said 
Greenshawes. ‘I take a supreme interest in the 
Indian frontier, because we are evidently in the midst 
of one of the great warlike epochs of history.” 

‘IT have been much interested,” said Plunkett, 
‘in the expression of Mr. Greenshawes’ views on the 
subject of the North-West Frontier of India, and I 
hope he will pardon my saying that his study of this 
great question is highly honourable to him, considering 
the multifarious nature of his occupations, and the 
distance between Peshawur and Edinburgh. Every 
day of my life I think over the defence of India from 
the advancing power of Russia. I believe that in case 
of an Affghan invasion, the Sikh nation, in ‘close 
alliance with us, would have been an efficient obstacle, 
in a local sense. Should further encroachments on 
the part of Russia on Persia or Affghanistan take place, 
war must be declared at once against the aggressor, 
and the principal struggle must take place by way of 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. That colossal 
power must be combated in a scientific way, our right 
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arm, the navy, being thoroughly brought into play. 
The idea of sending European and native armies from 
India to combat in Affghanistan is wrong in strategy 
altogether. Had our statesmen in 1855 been gifted 
with foresight, they would have established a barrier 
in the Caucasus which would have lasted as long as 
our naval power should endure. I cannot help thinking 
that if the Duke of Wellington or General Sir Charles 
Napier had been alive, and consulted about the proper 
termination of the Crimean war, we should have hada 
very different result, and that we should have had a_ 
Gibraltar in the Caucasus, which would have had the 
effect of driving Russia in her career of conquest right 
away into the north of China. Those illustrious men 
were real experts in war, and I know of no others 
since their time. In these days our military endeavours 
are merely so many leaps in the dark.” 

** But,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ would not the duke have 
been too old then to give sagacious advice? Were not 
his ideas before his death somewhat antediluvian ? ” 

Greenshawes darted rather a severe look at the 
Baillie, and said— 

‘“‘T am astonished, Baillie, that you, with so much 
experience of the world, should give expression to such 
a sentiment in reference to the greatest Briton of this 
century. The duke was always in the right. Flippant 
and superficial people are in the habit of writing that 
he was a great general, but no statesman. No one can, 
perhaps, be called a great statesman in this country, 
because the popular lead must be followed. Wellington, 
like others, knew how to yield; and how a man, of -his 
profound sagacity could be other than a statesman 
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when placed in power, I utterly fail to see. You say 
he was old, consequently you rush to the conclusion 
that he was effete. You ought to be aware, Baillie, 
that a man’s brains, if of the highest order, are never 
too old; that in maturity they are a vast magazine of 
experiences and proved facts; that, like good wine, the 
older they are, the better they become, and that in age 
they have discarded the humours and fantasies of 
youth, and even of middle life. Had Napoleon in 1812 
been twenty-five years older, his intellect would have 
been matured, and he never would have planned the 
expedition to Moscow.” 

‘I beg pardon,” replied the Baillie, ‘I owe an 
apology to the memory of the great duke, and to the 
present company. You are quite right, Mr. Green_ 
shawes. I must have been led away, I suppose, by the 
twaddle of scribes, which, unless one reflects deeply, is 
very often likely to be accepted as gospel.” 

Next day we left for Fashandarroch, having been 
much delighted with our visit, which the Baillie invited 
us to repeat next year at the opening of the grouse 
shooting. 

On our return we found that the people were very 
busy in the fields with the harvest, so we considered it 
advisable to take our shooting easily for a while. 

As neither of us had ever seen the St. Leger, we 
resolved to pay a visit to Doncaster. Rob Duncan said 
he had seen a good many fine coveys of partridges on 
the ground, and as to hares and rabbits, he believed that 
-by-and-bye, when he had killed a lot of vermin, the 
difficulty would be about damage done to the crops, 
Rob had hitherto not been a great traveller, never 
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having been out of Craigenshire. He had never been 
farther away from Kittlecraig than Inverfashie, a town 
distant about twelve miles. As he was an unreserved 
fellow, he was always giving expression to his feelings 
and ideas. His great ambition in the way of travel was 
to pay a visit to Edinburgh. On our return from 
Doncaster we stopped during the night at the Grahams’ 
house in Kittlecraig, to which the Baillie had come for 
a few days on business. The Baillie was to come out 
with us to Fashandarroch on the following day, and 
our dog-cart had been ordered into Kittlecraig in the 
morning to convey us out. We found it in readiness at 
the time appointed in charge of Rob Duncan, vice John 
Tod, employed on other duty. The Baillie and I were 
seated in front, Plunkett and Rob behind. I was giving 
the Baillie a glowing account of the great race for the 
St. Leger, and was describing the final struggle between 
the horses placed, when Rob suddenly called out from 
behind, ‘‘ Hoo wad the mare du ami’ them ?” Rob was 
in the habit of riding that worthy beast into Kittlecraig 
at a good jog-trot. She had occasionally, I believe, 
when out at grass, indulged in a canter by herself when 
she chose to get up a little excitement in consequence 
of seeing other horses passing along the road; but 
except on such occasions she had never had experience 
before of any pace faster than a trot. This question of 
Rob’s accordingly caused much amusement. 

The neighbours about this time began to call. First 
came the minister of the Established Church at 
Gorbalstone, Mr. Hepburn. We generally attended-his 
church on Sundays. Mr. Hepburn was a man ofpre= 
sence, and his father had been a minister beforé him. 
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I am afraid that now-a-days sons do not follow their 
fathers’ profession in the Church as often as they did 
before the disruption. The minister was a pleasant, 
genial man, and one day, when dining with us, asked us 
how we liked David the gardener. I said that he was 
a very respectable man I thought, but that Plunkett at 
first considered him somewhat uncouth. Plunkett, 
however, now asserted that he had a great respect and 
liking for David. In fact, Plunkett was now prone to 
be enamoured of everything Scotch. Mr. Hepburn 
went on to say— 

“T have known David for thirty-five years; he is a 
specimen of the thoroughly respectable and peaceable 
. Lowland Scotchman. David never fought with any one, 
and was never drunk in his life. What his ancestors 
may have been in the days previous to the union with 
England, when the Scottish people lived in a state of 
turbulence, and were so often engaged in war, I cannot 
tell; but now there is not a more God-fearing, law- 
abiding class on the face of the earth than that to 
which David belongs. A great deal has been said about 
the education of the Scottish peasantry. One would 
think almost from what one reads sometimes in the 
English papers that every Scotchman was fit to be a 
professor in a university. Most Scotchmen can read 
and write, but the education of labouring men is, no 
doubt, superficial, their efforts being mainly directed 
towards obtaining the necessaries of life. But the 
Lowland Scotch have been blessed by Providence with 
a large amount of prudence and good sense. , The 
superiority of the race is proved by the absence of the 
spirit of the serf and by their migrating wherever their 
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own advantage points. But David is far from being a 
learned genius. Many years ago, in 1854, about the time 
of the battle of Inkerman, when my son George, who is 
now a lieutenant-colonel in Bengal, went out to India ina 
sailing vessel round the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta 
as a cadet, David, who was in my service as ‘man,’ 
was much exercised in his mind about the safety of 
the young soldier. One day after he had read in the 
‘ Kittlecraig Chronicle’ harrowing accounts of our losses 
in the Crimea, he came into the manse and sought an 
interview with Mrs. Hepburn. He said that ‘he could 
na’ sleep o’ nights frae thinking o’ Maister George. 
Had we accounts o’ him lately? Was he conneckit 
wi’ the war i’ the Crimea?’ ‘Oh, no!’ said my wife, 
‘he’s in a different part of the world altogether; he 
went to Calcutta in a ship by way of the Atlantic and 
the Cape of Good Hope.’ Whereupon David, for 
whom the pomp and circumstance of glorious war have 
no charms, replied in a tone of relief, and with a shake 
of the head which evinced approval of his own sagacity, 
‘I aye thocht that he would keep clear o’ yon pairt.’ 
As my son has since won the Victoria Cross for courting 
danger in the field, it shows that David’s estimate of 
his temperament was not the correct one, although the 
gardener and his class are no doubt sound in their 
dislike to war and the taking of life.” 

Both Plunkett and myself fully reciprocated the 
idea of war being a terrible thing, and expressed our 
belief that David was in advance of his age. David, 
however, was just the sort of man who would have 
made an excellent sergeant had he by any accident 
been led to follow a career in the army. 
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Mr. Hepburn expressed his belief that war would 
cease before long, that aerial navigation would soon be 
perfected, and that all the nations of the earth would 
enter into a compact to keep the peace, as balloons 
dropping dynamite, nitro-glycerine, and explosive sub- 
stances into cities would destroy civilization. 

‘“‘ Then,” he said, ‘will arrive the millenium during 
which man will shudder at the idea of taking the life of 
his kindred and annihilating the temporary tenement 
appointed by God for the probation of the immortal 
soul. The millenium will be abruptly brought to a 
close by a convulsion of the globe whereby man will be 
destroyed. When crawling insects take to flying their 
destruction is near; so it will be in the case of man.” 

“With regard to war ceasing,” I said, ‘‘ many pre- 
dictions have been made before this, but it appears to 
me that this is the great warera. We hada long peace 
after Waterloo, which was the result of exhaustion. 
On this head nothing is more unsafe than to forecast 
the future. Weare a long time in making balloons take 
the place of ships and railways, but the result may 
come any day. In that case I believe war must stop. 
What wars may take place we cannot prognosticate. 
A few years ago no one ever thought that in 1880 
Madras troops would be serving in Affghanistan. Be 
it remembered that they were sent there by an empire 
whose policy is peace. With regard to conquests in 
the future, all is shrouded in mystery ; but it isimpera- 
tive that we should, in military affairs, take all due 
defensive precautions according to existing develop- 
ments, as we do in the case of shipbuilding for the navy. 


We fear an invasion of India by Russia. The unforeseen 
tt 
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may happen, and China may some day crumple up 
Russia, may sweep over Persia and Asia Minor, landing 
in Constantinople. The future conquerors of Delhi 
may be the Chinese and not the Muscovites. All this 
has been done by the natives of China before the 
existence of Russia as a power, and may be done 
again. There is nothing which may not be achieved 
by the vast empire of China waking up from its long 
sleep, and resolved upon a policy of adventure into the 
outer world. For conquest, China has the first requisite 
—multitudes of men; and she can make the second— 
arms of precision.” 

‘‘China,” said Plunkett, ‘‘in modern times is 
ignored as a possible aggressive power. In that empire 
men swarm like locusts, and may again pour them- 
selves over Asia as they did under Ghengis Khan. The 
Chinese have been a peaceable people for centuries, 
but the old spirit may at no distant time be again 
evoked. The tendencies and aspirations of nations are 
apt to change suddenly. Witness the total revolution 
within a few years in the mind of Japan. The Chinese 
forty years ago were considered unable to fight; 
certainly their defeat by British troops was easy. A 
very different story would probably be told to-morrow. 
But most peoples have now all at once become brave. 
Zulus annihilate British infantry armed with breech- 
loading rifles, Affghan swordsmen from the villages close 
with masses of European troops and are indifferent to 
loss sustained in their advance. Forty years ago the 
Zulus and Affghans, appalled at the sight of the white 
faces, would have run away after the British opened 
fire. Clearly a great change has taken place=in-the 
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ideas of semi-barbarous peoplesall over the globe. The 
Affghans had seen nothing of us from 1842 up to the 
period of the late war. Have they heard more about 
us, or is this change one of the mysterious ways of 
Providence ? About one thing there can be no mistake. 
That is, considering the augmented courage of peoples, 
our army ought to consist of veterans armed with the 
most improved weapons. Our infantry should, there- 
fore, be furnished with a repeating rifle. Had the 
troops been provided with such, defeats in South Africa 
and Affghanistan would not have occurred without gross 
mismanagement somewhere. Minor defeats are warn- 
ings, straws thrown up to shew which way the wind blows. 
If we do not keep our army up to the highest mark, 
then we may be assured that, when engaged in large 
affairs, it will meet with an immense disaster. As the 
different branches of the human race appear now to be 
nearly equal in courage, our only chance of retaining 
empire consists in the cultivation of science. Here we 
have the superiority over nations with which we are 
likely to come into conflict ; for in the department of the 
munitions of war money is science to a great extent. 
If we do not use our available gifts to the full, our small 
reverses are assuredly the beginning of the end.” 
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CHAPTER: XVI. 


THE EARL OF BARRY—LORD AND LADY KITTLECRAIG—ROB DUNCAN'S 
SUBSTITUTE—LORD KITTLECRAIG ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN—THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE DEFENCE OF 
INDIA. 


Lorp Barry also honoured us with a call, but we had 
not the gratification of receiving his lordship, as we 
were out shooting at the time. In a few days we 
returned his visit at Barry Castle. 

James Barry, Earl of Barry, was Lord Lieutenant, 
and a great man in Craigenshire, owning a large part 
of the land of the county. He possessed the lands of 
Barry Castle, the Barony of Gorbalstone, and the 
whole of Glenfashie, in which he had built several 
lodges, reserving that of Inverbraxy for his own use. 
He was a member of the Established Kirk, and 
generally attended its ministrations every Sunday in 
the forenoon in the parish church of Kittlecraig, from 
which the castle was about two miles distant. The 
earl was a Liberal in politics, and a strong party 
man, though why he should be so, no one could make 
out. As a young man he had been a strong advocate 
of the first Reform Bill, but it was well known that he 
had been really opposed to all democratic movements 
which have taken place since. He had represented 
Craigenshire for a long period, and since his elevation 
to the peerage on the death of his father, had lived | 
the greater part of the year at Barry Castle. All the — 
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people about, whilst acknowledging his zeal in the 
cause of the Liberal party, used to say that the earl 
was a Tory at heart. Having a large rent roll and 
only one son besides the eldest, Lord Kittlecraig, in 
addition to two daughters married and settled, he 
could afford to be a generous landlord, which he was. 
Consequently he was liked by those who rented his 
land, but it could not be said that he was respected. 
- Since the earl became old, he could not participate in 
the sports of his youth. He therefore at times felt 
bored for want of occupation. This, perhaps, aggra- 
vated his natural tendency to cursing, which habit he 
would indulge in before the public at the railway 
station of Kittlecraig, whereby many respectable 
people, especially those belonging to the Free Kirk, 
were much scandalized. Those who belonged to the 
Establishment used to excuse him in some way or 
another, as if he could not help it; he belonged, they 
said, to a cursing family. The only real pleasure 
which the earl had in life was that of being toadied. 
He did not care to associate with his equals or those 
approaching him in rank, although, from his high 
position, he! felt constrained to invite many of them 
to the castle. With those below him in station he 
would be arbitrary and familiar by turns, but on the 
whole he performed many kind acts. Above all, the 
earl would have his own way. It was a common saying 
of his dependants that ‘it didna’ du to contra him.” 
Professing Liberal principles, he never had a doubt 
about the soundness of his own position. It never 
entered his mind that the hereditary peerage might 
by and bye be considered an anomaly. Comminisni, 
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Socialism, and burning questions in the future as 
applied to his house never in the remotest degree 
entered his imagination. 

Lord Kittlecraig, who had Gorbalstone Lodge and 
shooting placed at his disposal, was in every respect a 
great contrast to his father. As a lad he had entered 
the Guards, accompanied his battalion to the Crimea, 
_ and was wounded at the battle of Inkerman. He was 
handsome, gentle, and refined looking, taking more © 
after the countess his mother, whose father had been 
an eminent English judge. Lord Kittlecraig remained . 
in the Guards until he attained the rank of captain 
and lieutenant-colonel. He was highly popular in the 
regiment, his intimates calling him “ Kittle,” whilst 
those connected with Scotland would sometimes address 
him as “the Kittle bodie” or ‘‘the Kittle crittur.” 
He used to say that if the hereditary peerage were 
abolished in his father’s lifetime, the loss would be 
accompanied by some consolation to him, in that if 
titles were also done away with, he would exchange 
the obnoxious name of Kittlecraig for that of Colonel 
Barry. 

In politics he was a Conservative; not that he 
necessarily advocated keeping things as they are. 
He was merely a member of what is called the Tory 
or Conservative party. Having on his retirement from 
the army married Lady Mary Sotherne, daughter 
of Earl Sotherne, he became, through the influence of 
his father-in-law, member for the borough of Wexby, 
in Somersetshire. People in Craigenshire at first) were 
surprised that Lord Kittlecraig, having been born a 
Liberal, should have joined the Tory party. Buttle 
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fact was that his manhood had been passed mostly 
amongst Tories. Most of the officers of the Guards, 
and most members of the best non-political clubs, are 
Conservatives. It is a way that prominent Liberals 
have, when they stump the provinces, to pooh pooh 
the political opinions of the upper classes in London, 
whom they call club loungers. As the speakers are 
club loungers themselves, the language must be held 
to be polemical only. Why the opinions of persons 
of culture, philosophers, men of science, generals, 
admirals, of people who have been abroad in the world 
all their lives—of the elite, in fact, of the empire, living 
in the largest centre of population—should be held to 
be inferior to the sentiments of the petty tradesmen 
dwelling in fifth-rate towns, the stump orator for the 
time being does not attempt to explain. The idea is 
to impress upon the mind of the ignoramus in the 
small town that members of the principal non-political 
clubs in London are merely stupid, idle, bloated aris- 
tocrats. The Tory party was once designated “the 
stupid party.” Surely a more foolish assertion was 
never made. The Tory party has always yielded to 
the inevitable. It must be held to be an extremely 
wise party, the practical proof being that there have 
been vast changes, and there has been no violent revo- 
lution. All circumstances considered, especially the 
great differences in wealth and position existing in the 
nation, the Tories have been popular with the masses. 
Why gentlemen who have estates in the country, on 
which they live for a certain part of the year; the 
remainder being spent in the metropolis, should neces= 
sarily be stupid, the learned philosopher who made the 
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assertion did not explain. Lord Kittlecraig, therefore, 
having lived long in a large community of the most 
“accomplished of his countrymen, naturally imbibed the 
opinions of the majority of them, and finally made his 
appearance in public as a Conservative. In cases 
where father and son profess different political opinions, 
a kind of estrangement generally takes place; but in 
this instance there was no interruption of affection. 
Lord Barry was proud of his son, made him an ample 
allowance, and gave up to him the house of Gorbal- 
stone, where he lived with his wife and children 
most of the time of the Parliamentary recess. Lady 
Kittlecraig was a delightful person. In her own 
county she had been accustomed to a great deal of 
hat lifting and curtseying, the absence of which struck 
her on coming to Scotland. She soon, however, learnt 
that no offence was meant, and was not long in appre- 
ciating the honest and sterling qualities of the people. 
In the school which she established at Gorbalstone 
the pupils were instructed in a certain code of 
manners, the dominie having been thoroughly drilled 
by Lady Kittlecraig herself. But at the same time 
she found much amusement in the ways of the people, 
“dour” as they must sometimes be. One day, re- 
turning from Edinburgh, she missed the express and 
came by a slow train, which stopped at a great many 
stations. At one of these, where it halted for a 
considerable time, her ladyship got out of the carriage 
with her children. As she was walking along the 
platform, she met the guard and quietly remarked 
to him, ‘‘ This is a very slow train.” The) man; 
thinking that he was being personally found™ familt 
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with, replied, ‘‘ Weel, if ye dinna like it, ye can joost 
gang by a faister.” 

One day when we were out shooting, Rob Duncan 
fell from a dyke and sprained his ankle, or, as he said, 
‘got a rax i’ the cute.” He provided a substitute 
from Kittlecraig, a young man, whose ignorance in all 
matters pertaining to sport was conspicuous. . When 
Plunkett knocked down a grouse, he put the question 
to him, ‘‘ What is that?” ‘A wild jook,” was the 
reply. On another occasion, when a snipe was shot, 
we walked to pick it up. As it was lying on the ground, 
the question was again put, ‘‘ What is that?” Rob’s 
substitute looked at it very gravely, and after a time, 
with a shake of his head, replied, ‘‘ Weel, it’s no a 
' pairtrick; it’s owre lang i’ the nib.” What puzzled 
him most of all, however, was when a quail, a rare 
bird in these parts, was shot. This he adjudged to 
be a ‘‘ misthriven pairtrick.” We were very glad when 
Rob came back duly recovered. 

The Baillie said that they always dined at four on 
Sundays, when he had “country captain” ‘on the 
table, as a reminder of old days on board his uncle’s 
ship. He would be glad to see us whenever we 
chose to come. I sometimes went; Plunkett did so 
more frequently. The ‘‘ country captain” 
palatable. 

Lord Kittlecraig sometimes asked us to come and 
have a day’s shooting with him, which we enjoyed 
immensely, our host making himself most agreeable, 
and game being abundant. His lordship was a Jingo 
of the most pronounced type. In taking our midfday” 
rest we had many long conversations on the foreign 
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policy of the country. His opinion was that the 
Liberals out of office had no patriotism. 

‘In office,” he said, ‘‘ they do not allow the Russians 
to cross the Pruth; out of office they permit them to 
come close to Constantinople. Their foreign policy is 
like a game at pitch-and-toss: there is no consistency 
about it. To think that we can preserve this mighty 
empire without cultivating the spirit of Jingo—which, 
as far as we are concerned, is that of defence—is 
ridiculous. We are content with our gains and wish 
peace. Some other nations are not in the same 
enviable position. It is one thing for a man to make a 
fortune, and another and perhaps more difficult thing 
to keep it. France and England were partners from 
the-reign of Napoleon III., the reason being that the 
interests of the two empires did not clash in any way. 
Had every effort been made to preserve the alliance, 
France would have supported us in the Eastern 
question. It was no business of ours to help France in 
a foolish war if she could hold her own, but when she 
was prostrate, true policy required that we should 
prevent her from being throttled. We might have 
intimated to Germany that, in the interests of the 
future peace of Europe, we could not allow French 
territory to be annexed. A British army despatched to 
the relief of Paris would have brought about the raising 
of the siege, and the whole matter would have been 
settled by the French paying the expenses of the 
war. 

“Through our failing to prevent the alienation of 
French territory, the political condition of therCon: 
tinent is one of chaos, with every prospect ofits 
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remaining so until the recovery by France of Alsace 
and Lorraine. Far better would it be for Germany to 
dispose of these provinces to France for a pecuniary 
consideration, and to shake hands. Both countries 
might, in that case, agree to come to the conclusion 
that war was a wicked and barbarous art, and out of 
date. In these days of armed empires the possession 
of a fortress or two does not stop an invading army 
which has preponderance in numbers. An army in 
Metz did not prevent the Germans from advancing on 
Paris, nor would it stop the French should they enter 
into an alliance with Russia and make war on Germany. 
There is a great deal of truth in the saying that it is 
bad policy to throw good money after bad. The first 
great blunder of the Franco-German war took place in 
Marshal Bazaine not managing to fall back on Chalons 
as did MacMahon. Then, again, the political element 
stepped in. Fearing disturbances in Paris, the Govern- 
ment ordered MacMahon to march to the relief of 
Bazaine. Success was impracticable, and the order 
should have been disobeyed. A general in command 
of an army in the field must be the best judge of his 
movements in the face of the enemy. With the 
surrender of MacMahon’s army at Sedan, there were 
no regular soldiers left to the French. Had he fallen 
back on Paris, his army would have formed an efficient 
nucleus for the new levies. The garrison in Metz would 
also probably have made an effort to break through had 
it not become thoroughly demoralized by the capitula- 
tion of Sedan. Yes, but for Bazaine not organizing’ a 
Tetreat at the outset of the war, and political linter-? 
ference, the whole thing ought merely to’ have been’ a 
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big fight, having little other practical result than the 
deaths of a great many soldiers, whose places are easily 
supplied by others.” 

Lord Kittlecraig went on to say— 

“The total defeat of an ally and partner brought 
about the Russo-Turkish war, one of the most incon- 
sistent ever waged. The assailant averred that Turkey 
had broken promises and was corrupt. There is a 
great deal of grotesque humour about the pretexts put 
forward by Russia in regard to the war, and the veteran 
diplomatists of that empire who pulled the strings must 
have had many a good joke amongst themselves in 
private on the subject. The fact is that Turkey was 
ruined by one man, the Sultan Abdul Aziz, who 
squandered the money borrowed instead of devoting it 
to useful purposes. The Turks got rid of him, and 
after that ought to have had a fair trial. The admini- 
stration of Turkey undoubtedly was corrupt; but what 
- nation is free from corruption? There is a great 
resemblance between Russia and Turkey. The officials 
are corrupt, and the people have no constitution, to say 
nothing of the summary way in which the rulers of both 
powers are disposed of. I would ask, Does not corrup- 
tion exist everywhere? Is our own Legislature not born 
in it, seeing the bribery that takes place at elections ? 
At Wexby I am supposed to be returned through the 
influence of my father-in-law, but it is simply money 
sown broadcast that does it. I am not so sure that we 
should roll our eyes about and condemn the venality of 
the poor man who sells his vote. What is party to 
him? He hasno friends inany; no loaves or fishes-for 
him from patrons in office; the advantages to be derived 
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from his political connection begin and end in his being . 
‘ tipped.’ 

‘‘Great Britain should have been consistent, and 
declared’ war in case of Russian troops crossing the 
Pruth. A portion of the people of this country, looking ~ 
at the question as a local one, raised a cry about the 
Bulgarian atrocities. This cry was largely taken up 
.by the dissenting ministers in their pulpits. The 
Conservative Government was afraid to act, which was 
a great mistake. The Bulgarian atrocities would soon 
have been forgotten. Atrocities, as they are called, 
take place in all civil wars, and in the most civilized 
communities. In our own last civil war there were 
very great atrocities committed after the battle of 
Culloden. They should therefore be left altogether out 
of sight when an empire has to consider its own defence. 
That great man, the Duke of Wellington, held that 
India must be defended through the Turkish Empire ; 
consequently that power ought to have been upheld. 
With an alliance, the influence of England would, of 
course, have been exerted in favour of improved 
administration. Since I have served in the Crimea, my 
thoughts have been concentrated on the Eastern 
Question, which, from a British point of view, extends 
from Constantinople to Cashmere. I doubt if Lord 
Palmerston had much real knowledge of geography out 
of Europe. I do not, therefore, believe that he took in 
the whole Eastern Question as it applies to the British 
Empire. If he had done so, he would have pursued the 
War in 1855 further to the East, made Georgia indepen- 
dent of Russia, and established a protectorate inthe 
Caucasus, with a fleet on the Caspian. History wall, 
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in all probability, record the downfall of the British 
Empire in India from the time when we allowed Russia 
to subjugate Schamyl and the Circassians. In shooting 
the bear we do not stand right in front of the cave to 
meet him when he rushes out, we take up a position 
above or on the flank. Therefore, if we had established 
ourselves in the Caucasus and on the Caspian, we 
should have commanded the countries of Persia and 
Affghanistan from England, the base of operations for 
the defence of India. Advancing from India into 
Affghanistan is, I believe, wrong in a strategical and a 
political sense, besides being a mistake financially. 
Natives of India are a domestic people, and do not 
like going far from their homes. Consequently, if we 
employ large armies in Affghanistan, there would be a 
weak link in the chain; in other words, the native 
troops might mutiny. We must always bear in mind 
that our rule in India is altogether abnormal. There- 
fore, we ought to use the native soldiers as expediency 
dictates, not according to starched ideas of military 
discipline. In the last war, had we sided with Turkey, 
Russia would have been defeated with ease, seeing that 
the Turks held their own for a long period. But had 
England been firm, there would have been no war at 
all. Had Russia, in spite of our protestations, crossed 
the Danube, her army must have been captured, as our 
gunboats would have swept away her communications. 
A British army despatched to Armenia would have 
conquered Georgia, and driven Russia to the north of 
the Caucasus, from which she should not have, been | 
allowed to move in the past. We should thus-haye 
obtained after a generation what we should have=got 
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in 1855—a scientific frontier. In these days, without 
naval strategy, there can be for us no scientific frontier. 
Do you consider my ideas vast? Everything ought to 
have due proportion. Our Indian Empire is a vast 
affair, and its defence must be an immense. question, 
the frontier being our vulnerable point. I often think 
that although Providence has selected the British race 
for empire, of themselves in some respects they are not 
fit for it. They have little prescience in their foreign 
policy, act by fits and starts, change and veer about, 
doing everything in a haphazard sort of way. The 
Russian Government knows its own mind, and acts 
with a persistence strange in comparison with our ways. 
Russia has long cherished the design of invading India. 
Mark how she has let Persia alone, whilst she has been 
subjugating the Turcomans, whom she means to form 
into cavalry for the invasion of Hindostan. These 
horsemen can cover hundreds of miles in ten days; 
space and barren steppes to them are no obstacles. 
When Russia makes her swoop from the Turcoman 
country upon Herat and Candahar, she will have taken 
measures to secure the neutrality of Persia. The same 
effort will doubtless also be made in respect to Turkey. 
What effect our desertion of that power in the last war 
may have, we cannot tell until the period of our trial 
comes. When the time for the struggle arrives it is 
essential that we should draw the Turks into it, and 
fight it out in Armenia and thereabouts, with Great 
Britain as our base. 

‘The sword should not be sheathed until Russia-is 
driven to the north of the Caucasus.” I: 

Plunkett expressed himself as much gratifred “at 
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finding that Lord Kittlecraig’s opinions and his own on 
that great subject, the defence of India, were identical. 

We were both delighted with Lord Kittlecraig, and 
were amazed at the knowledge of the Eastern Question 
exhibited by the ex-guardsman. I complimented him 
on being far in advance of the Liberals, or, for the 
matter of that, of most of his own party in his 
acquaintance with the great subject. I said that I 
approved of every idea which he expressed ; that I con- 
sidered the British people had always been afraid to 
look the subject fully in the face ; that they had followed 
a pottering policy, and had delegated the duty of 
defending . India to India herself.. This had led to 
armies being sent into Affghanistan, which I agreed 
with his lordship in denouncing asa mistake in strategy. 
The time, however, was in all probability not far off 
when the British Empire would have to throw in its 
whole weight for the defence of India against the 
approach of Russia. The liberation of Bulgaria had- 
had the effect of more fully developing Nihilism in 
Russia. The Russian soldiers returning to their native 
land had sown the seeds of freedom there, as did the 
French who came back from the American war of 
independence. The unjust war waged upon Turkey, 
and under pretexts too glaringly hypocritical to be con- 
cealed, had already brought about its retribution in the 
assassination of the Czar. I said that Russia is at 
present in a state of high fever, and that an outburst 


must take place before long. A great war crisis, could 
not be far off, 
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CHAPTER XVII. ° 





IDIOSYNCRASIES OF ROB DUNCAN—MISS FAIRBROTHER—JOHN DOIG, 
PETER GOW—THE BAILLIE ON THE JEWS AND THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME. 


As I have said before, a most marked change for the 
better had taken place in the manners of Rob Duncan 
since he entered our service, and was constantly 
taking counsel with Parker. Nothing, however, could 
apparently prevent him from frankly giving expression 
to his sentiments. Before he became a gamekeeper 
he had a sympathy for poachers; now he looked upon 
them as deadly enemies and reprobates. One day he 
came to report that he had seen a person prowling about 
on the high ground who he was afraid might be setting 
snares. He said that the stranger did not give a clear 
account of himself in answer to questions. When we 
inquired what sort of looking person this might be, 
Rob’s reply was that he was ‘‘a gentleman sort 0’ a 
chiel wi’ a gold chain.” As the cabman sees in every 
pedestrian a fare, so did Rob’s imagination conjure up 
a poacher. It turned out that this suspected character 
was a most respectable young man, the shoemaker’s 
son, employed as a clerk in an office in Glasgow, 
and enjoying the pure mountain breezes during. his 
holiday. 

Rob was also of an economical turn of mind_in 
tegard to our money, although he seemed to squander 


his own wages. When we paid what he considered: too 
I 
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long a price for anything, he would reprove us, remark- 
ing that it was ‘‘gey an’ saut.” He was always 
expostulating with us also about giving away too much 
game, and not selling enough. ‘‘ It’s aye gie, gie,” he 
used to say. 

On one occasion when game was disposed of, not 
altogether apparently in our own interests, Rob said to 
Plunkett, after remonstrating ineffectually, ‘‘ Ye’re aye 
sae whimsical, ye see.” His attempts to get up the 
English language were sometimes comical. On warm 
days he had heard us speak of the weather as being 
*‘ sultry.” So on one occasion hearing us say that it 
was a hot day, he remarked that it was ‘‘gey an’ 
sulphury.” He was now much disgusted at the want of 
politeness evinced by the people about, and would 
say to us, ‘‘ See what like I was when I cam to you.” 
In driving in the dogcart, if we met the blacksmith or 
wright, they took no notice, and did not lift their hats. 
As we were good customers to these men, their want 
of respect and good manners excited Rob’s indignation. 
Plunkett interrogated the Baillie on this subject, as he 
could not understand why they should fail in showing 
courtesy to their employers. Why should people act , 
to their own disadvantage? Civility costs nothing, and 
so on. The Baillie said that hat lifting was not a 
custom of the country, that these were really quiet, 
decent men; they were modest ; they did not take the 
initiative in matters of politeness, and they expected to 
be taken notice of by the superior. If the latter 
remarked that it was a fine day, he would be er 
with no lack of respect. = 

One evening, when we were in Kittlecraig dining 
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with the Grahams, in came Luckiemill and an old 
maiden lady named Miss Fairbrother. The Baillie, 
Tom, Plunkett, and myself were engaged in a rubber of 
whist, Luckiemill, as usual, looking on. During the 
game Luckiemill remarked to Mrs. Graham, “ they 
maun speak real laich in callin’ for trumps, or I’m 
gettin’ dull o’ hearin.’” This caused a revoke on the 
part of Tom, although he was asked by his partner 
whether he had not any of the suit played. We stayed 
late, sleeping at the‘ Barry Arms.” After Luckiemill and 
Miss Fairbrother went away, the Baillie remarked that 
Luckiemill was a ‘‘ gude stock.” Plunkett, who took 
great interest in the meaning of all Scotch words, asked 
what was implied by ‘stock.’ The Baillie explained 
that a “stock” was a good, worthy man, rather 
advanced in life, simple-minded, and honest in his 
dealings as things go; that Luckiemill had always 
borne a high character ; that, in selling a cow, he might 
perhaps not have told the whole truth, but that there 
he would stop. 

The Baillie related the following incident in regard 
to Miss Fairbrother, who, on account of her sharp 
tongue, was much feared in Kittlecraig. 

‘Man is a parasite,” he said, ‘‘as you must be 
aware who have had long experience of the world. In 
a primitive state, he assembles in tribes and sheds the 
blood of his neighbours, plundering their goods and 
chattels. In a state of civilization he sucks the blood 
of his species financially. The promoter of public 
companies is a mosquito. If one man becomes 
bankrupt, another is enriched. In Kittlecraig,) as-in 
other places, we have a shoddy aristocracy, which raised 
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its head on the ruin of the planters of the Southern 
States of America. ‘Bodies’ who were weavers or 
hecklers at starting in life, became small manufacturers, 
and have now developed into proprietors of large 
spinning mills, employing hundreds of hands. Now 
Miss Fairbrother comes of gentle forbears, and has no 
more means than her ancestors had. Naturally she 
has a dislike to the parvenus of to-day. You know Mr. 
Greig here, who has built that fine house outside of 
the town, and which he calls Castle Greig ? His father 
was a weaver, and his wife’s mother was Miss Fair- 
brother’s cook, which latter fact, however, had been 
carefully concealed from Mrs. Greig. Miss Fairbrother, 
who lives next door to Luckiemill, has always been in 
the habit of going once a year to the seaside at 
Inverfashie for a month or six weeks. The Greigs, 
having been informed that she was leaving on a given 
date, thought it would be a good plan to make an offer 
to rent her house during her absence whilst the decora- 
tions were being completed in Castle Greig. Accordingly 
Mrs. Greig called one day on Miss Fairbrother, by 
whom the proposition was graciously received. She 
would be content with a small rent, and would gladly 
show Mrs. Greig over the house, which she would only 
be too well pleased to have occupied during the time 
she was away. 
‘‘In the course of her inspection Mrs. Greig was 
led into the mistake of making remarks upon the 
furniture and appointments. For some time Miss 
Fairbrother bore up, but when her visitor animadyerted 
upon the smallness of the accommodation she sould 
stand it no longer. Bursting into a passion “she 
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exclaimed, ‘ Ye needna’ be sae particlar; the kitchen 
‘saired your mither.’”’ 

The Baillie accompanied us on our return to 
Fashandarroch, and was to remain two days. On the 
second he was to meet Lord Barry at the church of 
Gorbalstone in order to confer with him on certain pro- 
posed alterations.. There was in the village, the Baillie 
said, a famous shoemaker named John Doig, at whose 
house we alighted that I might order a pair of shooting 
boots. John was an oracle in the neighbourhood, and 
the farm hands used to assemble in his shop during the 
winter evenings to have their minds improved, and to 
hear the news. On one occasion, when France was 
exciting apprehension in this country on account of 
some threatened military aggression, John, hammering 
away at his work in presence of his admirers, and com- 
menting upon our bellicose neighbour at the same time, 
wound up his remarks by declaring that they were 
“terrible deevils, thae French ; ance upon a time they 
ca’d them Spaniards.” After I had ordered my boots, 
and we had left the shop, we had a long discussion on 
the subject of this incident. Here was a very apposite 
instance of the one-eyed being king in the realms of the 
blind. John was no conscious impostor; he merely 
laboured under a double ignorance. But he was a power, 
though only to a limited extent, in the government of 
the British Empire, as he was a leader of public opinion 
in a small sphere. But he was no less a type in this 
country. The populace in large as in small communi- 
ties are often led by those who labour under a double 
ignorance. Money was formerly the test for regimental 
promotion ; it still remains the test for entrance to the 
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House of Commons. Gentlemen entering the public 
service as civil or military officers are subject to a severe 
examination. Those servants of the State carry out 
its policy in detail ; but what of the originators of that 
policy? No educational test for them, nor for their 
masters, the electors! Truly the thing is incomplete 
in the whole lot of them not being catechised. The 
result of this want of an educational test as applied to 
our governors is that, for instance, Affghanistan is 
occupied one year on supposed strategic principles, and 
evacuated the next. The British Empire is a vast and 
delicate machine to manage. To carry out, therefore, 
the educational test to its logical result, every man 
who has anything to do with the government of the 
empire ought to be subjected to an examination. 

Before going home we paid Peter Gow, the parish 
beadle and gravedigger of Gorbalstone, a visit to inform 
him that the Earl of Barry was coming next day to 
inspect the church, and that it was desirable to have 
the door open at a certain hour. 

Peter was a character, and gifted with an amount 
of humour which he exercised upon others. Like most 
Scotchmen, however, he did not relish being chaffed 
himself. Our neighbour, Mr. Pitcaithly, had made a_ 
large fortune in China, had come home and purchased 
two properties, which he formed into a fine estate and 
called Drumkaithly. Being desirous of having some 
remains of his ancestors in the new family vault 
at Drumkaithly, he came to Gorbalstone to confer 
with Peter Gow on the possibility of removing thejbones 
of his grandfather, who had been the first man df mark 
in the family. The laird’s grandfather had been’ a 
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native of Gorbalstone, and had ended his career as 
Provost of Kittlecraig, his body having been buried in 
the churchyard of his birthplace. After inspecting the 
burying-ground, the laird expressed a doubt as to the 
real resting-place of his ancestor, there being no distinct 
memorial to mark the precise spot. Peter assured him, 
however, that he was well acquainted with it, and had 
been so ever since he was a loon. Accordingly, the 
remains of the Provost were duly disinterred and con- 
veyed to the new vault at Drumkaithly, Peter being 
handsomely remunerated. 

On the Baillie asking him how, at this distance 
of time, he could possibly have identified the remains 
of the Provost in the absence of a distinct monument, 
Peter replied, ‘‘ Ye see, Baillie, I joost pickit oot a 
puckle o’ the wisest like banes I could find, and ca’d 
them the Provost.” 

Next day we accompanied the Baillie to Gorbalstone, 
and found the earl at the lodge. We all proceeded to 
the churchyard, where we found Peter busy digging a 
grave. Lord Barry in attending divine service in 
Gorbalstone Church, which he had done in former years 
when residing occasionally at the lodge, had noticed 
that Peter, in sitting on the pulpit stairs, had generally 
gone to sleep during the sermon; so after the first 
salutations, he asked the beadle, in a loud tone, ‘‘ Do 
you sleep as much as ever in church, Peter?” The 
latter made no reply, as doubtless he was affronted at 
being spoken to in this way before strangers, and con- 
tinued energetically to dig on. The sequel, however, 
proved that Peter had his revenge. The next time he 
went to the manse, Mr. Hepburn said to him, ‘‘ So you 
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had the earl with you the other day ; fine man, the earl, 
isn’t he, Peter?” 

Peter’s reply was, ‘‘ Fine man, fine man, nae doot; 
but I’m thinkin’ his mainners micht be improved.” 

This was related by the minister to Lord and Lady 
Kittlecraig, and by them in turn to Lord Barry, Peter’s 
criticism causing great amusement at the next dinner 
party at the castle. 

Rob Duncan’s education had been neglected, as he 
had early commenced to earn a livelihood by herding 
the crows on Luckiemill. Now that he had attained a 
responsible position, he resolved to improve himself, 
and accordingly went to school during his spare hours 
in the evening. Up to this time he had never written 
a letter, and he felt quite at sea in keeping the game 
accounts. He, therefore, determined to acquire a little 
knowledge in the way of writing and arithmetic. 

We discussed with the Baillie the fact of Rob’s 
being possessed of a large amount of good sense, as 
. contrasted with the smallness of his erudition. In regard 
to this the Baillie said— 

‘‘ As respects natural talents, there is no doubt that 
the Lowland Scotch are one of the favoured races of 
the earth. They and the Jews stand out conspicuous. 
I do not say that they are the first peoples; that might 
appear boastful; but. I am bold to say that, taken all 
round, they have no superiors. They are like in many 
things; they have the instinct of adyenture, and wealth 
being the earthly pursuit of man, they, at the outset, 
practise thrift, by which they are enabled to place!their 
foot on the first step of the ladder of success..-Théy 
both exhibit perseverance and staying power—in short, 
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genius, which has been defined as the art of taking 
trouble. In the old arts it would be hard to say that 
the one race is superior to the other, but it may be 
safely averred that in mechanical invention the Scotch- 
man is out and out before the Jew. The latter, with 
all his natural gifts, has a greater tendency to travel in 
the old beaten paths ; and yet there must be a good deal 
of Jewish blood among the Scottish people, although, 
perhaps, not so much as amongst the English.” 

I asked the Baillie to explain his meaning. 

‘“‘T will,” said he, and continued, ‘‘ You see, the 
foundation of the Roman Empire is involved in a good 
deal of obscurity, accurate and reliable historical details 
being wanting; but there is one thing certain, that it 
was founded by adventurers from the East about the 
time of the break up of the Israelitish nation. The ten 
tribes have been lost to our knowledge, and for a very 
good reason—that they broke up and dispersed. Had 
they all remained together, doubtless we should have 
had a modern Jewish nation somewhere. A number 
went further East; we have a few Jews in India, and 
there,can be no-doubt of the Jewish descent of some of 
the inhabitants of Affghanistan, the Barukzye dynasty 
having the unmistakable Jewish features. But you may 
rely upon it that most of the ten tribes went West by 
the Mediterranean. The absence of a Hebrew root in 
languages is no argument against this theory. In ages 
when freedom and toleration were unknown, certain 
religious systems and languages would be forbidden. 
They were consequently doomed to extinction. (‘The 
whole Roman population, I believe, was leavened-by 
the Jewish element, the prominent feature in ‘the 
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Roman face having been the Israelitish nose. As the 
Romans were in Britain for four hundred years, they 
are, to a large extent, our ancestors. Hence my 
opinion that the promise made to Abraham that his 
descendants should people the whole earth has been 
fulfilled.” 

Plunkett and myself expressed our gratification to 
the Baillie at the exposition of his views on this most 
interesting subject. We agreed with him that there 
were few descendants of the Jews in the East, consider- 
ing the large number who left their native land, and we 
concurred in the idea that the great majority must have 
migrated westwards. As to the time of the disappear- 
ance of the ten tribes coinciding with the foundation of 
Rome, that would be a subject for historical investiga- 
tion. Both events, no doubt, took place somewhere 
about the middle of the seventh century B.C. With 
respect to languages and religious systems being for- 
bidden, history recorded many such instances. Taking 
the Parsees as an example, how few were the fire- 
worshippers in these days compared to the population 
of ancient Persia. In comparatively recent times the 
French Huguenots at the Cape were forbidden the use 
of their language by the Dutch. Such Jews as were in 
Persia and Affghanistan had, on the Arab invasion, 
doubtless been forcibly converted to Mahomedanism 
along with the Parsees. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 





PATERSON AGAIN REJECTED BY MISS GRAHAM——BATTUE AT GORBAL- 
STONE—ACCIDENT TO PATERSON—DAFT GEORDIE—GREENSHAWES 
ON ROME AND THE JEWS—THE SAME ON INFANTRY ARMS—LORD 
KITTLECRAIG ON AMERICAN ARMAMENTS AND ILLUSTRIOUS MEN— 
TOM GRAHAM ON MARKSMANSHIP IN THE ARMY—THE BAILLIE ON 
GREAT MEN AND CONTENDING DYNASTIES. 


Turee months after his first proposal Paterson renewed 
his suit, and was again rejected by Helen. He had felt 
for some time that his case was a hopeless one, and 
that Plunkett had come in the way of the object of 
his affections. Not that he really believed that Miss 
Graham would have accepted him had she never seen 
Plunkett. But he endeavoured to persuade himself 
that, had it been otherwise, he might have had a 
chance. Those visits of a Sunday afternoon to eat 
5 country captain,” and stroll about afterwards, had been 
barbed darts to him, as he could see into the Baillie’s 
grounds from his own windows. Not that Plunkett 
had up to this time paid Helen any particular atten- 
tion; whilst she was too well bred and instructed ever 
to be betrayed into showing any sign of partiality for 
him. But Paterson, after his second rejection, would 
have it that Plunkett had come between him and fate. 
It was about the middle of November, and Lord 
Kittlecraig was having a beat of the covers at Gorbal- 
stone. The ‘guns were his lordship, the Baillie, 
Paterson, Greenshawes, Plunkett, and myself. Gréen- 
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shawes had come from Edinburgh on business, and 
was staying at Barry Castle. The day was fair—a 
fortunate circumstance at that time of the year. Up 
to lunch time we had had excellent sport, comprising 
pheasants, hares, rabbits, with an occasional woodcock. 
The party, with the exception apparently of Paterson, 
who seemed in a moody state, and did not say much, 
had been enjoying themselves immensely, the beaters 
being in high spirits, and liking the ‘ploy,’ as we 
heard them call it. There is an amount of bitterness, 
however, in every cup. We had finished the last beat 
before lunch, and were all standing in a path, waiting 
for the viands to be unpacked, when a rabbit, put 
up by one of the dogs, which had been doing a little 
hunting of his own in the wood, darted across. Paterson 
was by himself about thirty yards off, advancing slowly 
towards the party, the two nearest him being Plunkett 
and Greenshawes, who were close together. At the 
cry of ‘‘Mark rabbit,” they both raised their guns, 
but Greenshawes alone fired, and killed the rabbit. 
Simultaneously there came the cry of ‘I’m shot” 
from Paterson, and he was seen applying a handker- 
chief to his face. When the party went to inquire 
about the mishap, they found that a single pellet had 
lodged in the tip of his nose. Paterson, who doubtless 
had Plunkett on the brain, accused him of having fired 
the shot. Why did he come here? he asked; could he 
not have remained in London, and pursued his cockney _ 
sports at Hurlingham? Plunkett remained perfectly cool 
under this provocation, and replied that Mr. Paterson 
was quite mistaken—that he had not fired, and that-he - 
had never been at Hurlingham. On Greenshawes 
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stating that it was he who had fired, and that he was 
very sorry, but that it was the result of an accident, as 
the shot must have glanced off in an oblique direction, 
Paterson remained as obstinate as before, and persisted 
in saying that he had seen Plunkett fire. Whereupon 
Rob Duncan, who was acting as second in command 
of the beaters, addressed him to this effect: ‘‘ What 
gars ye stand and threpe there, Jeames—I mean 
Maister Paterson ? We was a stannin’ close to the twa, 
an’ seed that the Major didna’ fire ava.” : 

Lord Kittlecraig, who had now come up, assured 
Mr. Paterson that he distinctly saw that Major 
Plunkett did not fire. 

Paterson had a feeling of respect and awe for his 
lordship. His tone now changed. ‘I am very sorry,” 
he said; ‘I suppose I’must have made a mistake. I 
beg to apologise to Major Plunkett, and Mr. Green- 
shawes in particular, and to the company in general.” 
He then took his departure for Kittlecraig. : 

The appetite of the beaters was tremendous, as 
they ate up a gigantic cold rabbit pie in about a 
quarter of an hour. Besides this, they had bread and 
cheese, beer, and whiskey. Lord Kittlecraig was liberal 
to them, as a matter of policy. In the first place, he 
obtained their services for the day at a shilling a head; 
and in the second, he kept them in good humour after 
he had got them, so that they were zealous in their 
work. Among them there was one called “ Daft 
Geordie,” although he was only half witted. He never 
did any real work, but would generally be found loafing 
about the Cross of Kittlecraig. He would sometimes 
earn a trifle by going messages, but was mainly stp- 
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ported by his mother, an industrious woman, who made 
her living by washing. The guns having finished their 
luncheon, Lord Kittlecraig ordered Parker to marshal 
the beaters again. Parker, advancing to the main 
body, inquired if they were all there. Geordie, in 
reply, called ‘out, ‘ There’s ae laddie no here ; his ee 
was mair than his wame, an’ he’s gaen into the wid 
to throw. Oh, here he’s comin’,” as the urchin 
advanced, looking white and woe-begone. 

‘“‘He’ll better tak’ a piece in his pooch,” was the 
advice of Rob Duncan. 

‘“‘ He’s gotten the scunners i’ the noo,” said Geordie, 
‘but in a whiley he'll eat brawly.” 

And so Parker marched off the beaters. 

If the accident to Paterson, and his subsequent 
demeanour, had the effect of a damper upon the spirits 
of the guns, there was no corresponding result in the 
case of the beaters. Geordie in particular appeared to 
be giving trouble, as he would not keep distance, but 
constantly inclined towards his neighbour, for the 
purpose of indulging in conversation. In consequence 
of this, game would double back. As the beaters 
approached, we could overhear their conversation. On 
a woodcock making for the rear, Geordie’s remark was, 
‘“‘ They’re slouchin’ taeds, thae widcock.” Whereupon 
Rob Duncan thought it necessary to threaten him in 
these terms: ‘‘ You’re a sweer brute, Geordie, an’ if 
ye dinna mind, I’ll tak the stick tae ye.” 

The beaters seemed to make very light of the mis- 
fortune of Paterson. 

‘““Greenshawes gied Paterson a gey ticket 1 the 
nib,” said one. 
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“ He’s awa’ for the doctor,” said another. 

‘He'll doctor nane,” said a third; ‘the canna’ 
afford it; he’s awa’ hame till his mither.” 

Paterson was not popular, and his stinginess was 
well known. 

Rob Duncan, now that he had become a game- 
keeper, thought that sport was the only worthy object 
in life. He saw that a crisis had arrived, and that the 
beaters were temporarily demoralised by the liberal 
fare provided for them. As game continued to go 
back, he decided upon making an example, and Geordie 
was the victim selected. We heard ‘‘ whack, whack,” 
upon the back of the luckless Geordie, with the accom- 
paniment of his cries and entreaties, ‘‘ Oh, Maister 
Duncan, I'll no du ’t again; I’ll tak’ tent neist time.” 
There was an amount of cunning in the fellow calling 
Rob Duncan ‘‘ Maister,” which amused the guns. The 
summary measure of Rob had an excellent effect, as 
the beaters worked well and steadily for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

On going to dine at Gorbalstone Lodge we found 
Mrs. and Miss Graham. They had come early, and 
had met Paterson on the way. ‘Poor man,” they 
said, ‘“‘ his nose was much swollen, and he appeared to 
be in great distress.” 

We discussed the Baillie’s views on the subject of 
Rome having been partly founded by the ten tribes of 
Israel. Greenshawes observed that the time of the 
Jews being carried away into captivity and the founding 
of Rome certainly coincided; that the Assyrian king 
could not have collected the inhabitants of a whole 
nation and carried them off; that his prisoners hadin 
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all probability been confined to those captured in cities 
which had surrendered; that the king planted his 
own countrymen in the land of the Israelites, who 
deserted it, no doubt, and most likely made their way 
to the Mediterranean, where they joined the ad- 
venturers who founded Rome. As the commonwealth 
advanced an adherence to one religion and one 
language would be enforced, so that the creed and 
speech of the Israelites would disappear, as they have 
done amongst a portion of the Affghans, who to this day 
style themselves Beni Israel. The Affghans of the 
Jewish type were, he said, most probably descended 
from the Israelites carried into captivity. As a rule, 
Jews migrated of their own accord towards the West, 
and not the East, having no liking for very hot 
countries. On the Ballie asking Greenshawes what he 
thought of the fact of the Jewish nose appearing 
amongst the Romans, the reply was, that he con 
sidered the circumstance of the utmost importance in 
the way of evidence. He was also inclined to agree 
with the Baillie that the mission of the Jews was 
already fulfilled through the Roman Empire. If the 
views of the Baillie were correct, then their descendants 
were already as numerous as the sands on the sea 
shore, of course speaking figuratively. It did not 
appear that the Jews in modern times, and scattered 
about over the world, increased in a greater ratio than 
other populations. 

We beat our own covers two or three days after 
this, the guns being Lord Kittlecraig, Greenshawes, 
the two Grahams, Plunkett, and myself. Although owe 
could not show such a large head of game as there was 
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at Gorbalstone, particularly in the matter of pheasants, 
yet we did very fairly with hares and rabbits. Mrs. 
Cochrane provided an excellent dinner for the party, her 
hare soup, amongst other things, being voted superb. 

At that time we had suffered a military reverse, 
which was much taken to heart by the country. 
Greenshawes, in reference to this, said ‘* Major 
Plunkett has to-day been giving me his views on the 
subject of the repeating rifle in war, and I fully agree 
with him. I am not a soldier, but I am a sportsman, 
and know something about shooting, which is the chief 
part of fighting. Had the Americans charge of our 
army, it would be in a very different condition. The 
military reverse, which we are just now deploring, has 
resulted from our standing still in the matter of the 
small arms of the infantry of the line. Had the men 
been armed with a repeating rifle, which would have 
enabled them to fire ten or a dozen shots without 
taking the weapon from their shoulder, then the semi- 
barbarous enemy, who closed with them, must have 
been shot down to a man. After witnessing the 
murderous effect of the breech-loader in cover shooting, 
I was amazed that so many years were allowed to 
elapse before the muzzle-loader was discarded from the 
army. Years ago the Americans would have had our 
infantry armed with a repeater. Superiority in war, as 
in everything else, is to him who is first in the field of 
knowledge. 

Lord Kittlecraig fully concurred in the sentiments 
of Greenshawes. Regarding the Americans, his lord- 
ship remarked— F 


“They are the most practical and sensible people, 
K 
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in many respects, under the sun. They do not handi- 
cap themselves with bloated armaments, but keep up 
the nucleus of an army only. If they were governed 
by old world opinions they would have a huge naval 
and military force. Their public men would say, 
‘Suppose the armies of France, Germany, and Russia 
were to combine for the purpose of invading us. We 
must keep up armaments to protect ourselves against 
_these and the fleets of combined Europe.’ The 
Americans, however, know better than to entertain : 
such moonshine. With all their practical sound sense, 
however, they have been unable to avoid one of the 
great catastrophes of history. Every war which 
might have been avoided must be considered a huge 
catastrophe. The misery resulting from countless 
slaughter cannot be described, for it is as vast as the 
sea. Hitherto we have been accustomed to consider 
the leaders of great and conquering armies as amongst 
the most illustrious of mankind. But the world, it has 
been said, does not know its greatest men. These are 
not generals who have led large armies to successful 
slaughter, but those who have prevented immense 
catastrophes. The Southern States made a mistake 
in not seeing that slavery was doomed. Had they 
possessed a leader whose voice to the people would 
have been like an electric shock, and who could have 
persuaded them to consent to a bloodless revolution, 
then that man would have been one of the greatest of 
his race, but would have been unknown to future ages.” 
‘“‘As an old soldier,” said Tom, “I fully agree with 
what Mr. Greenshawes has said on the subjectiof the 
infantry of the line being provided with a repeating 
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rifle. In small wars good shooting is. of consequence ; 
in big ones of very little. Ina war like the Franco- 
German individual marksmanship had no appreciable 
effect, so vast were the hosts engaged. In such great 
contests, what is required is the concentration of fire. 
Accurate shooting is a good thing, no doubt; but it is 
hopeless to expect that it can exist in a whole army, as 
in action the majority of infantry soldiers, not being 
veterans, become excited, and would lose their heads 
altogether were they not fighting shoulder to shoulder. 
In the British army we might have certain picked com- 
panies of long service men who could be relied on for 
their steadiness, and who might on occasion act as 
skirmishers.” 

‘‘T have been interested,’” said the Baillie, ‘in 
what Lord Kittlecraig said regarding the civil war in 
America. Most wars, and certainly nearly all civil 
wars, need not have taken place at all. His lordship 
has said that the war in America was one of the great 
catastrophes of history. The French Revolution was 
even a greater one, and if a man had existed who could 
have prevented it, he would have been one of the chief 
benefactors of mankind, but probably would have been 
doomed after the lapse of a generation or two to sink 
into oblivion, or to be reckoned as ‘having been a very 
ordinary personage. There doubtless have been such 
benefactors of the race in this country, considering that 
we have arrived at a democratic system without blood- 
shed. There must have been consummate skill in the 
management of the people from 1830 to the present 
time. Both political parties are entitled to everlasting 
gratitude, the one for advancing, and the other~for 
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giving way. In the same manner the French people 
might have arrived peaceably at democracy, and still 
kept their old line of kings. But what the French have 
always been deficient in is the spirit of moderation. 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s clear duty was to heal up the 
wounds of the Revolution, the people having been 
temporarily insane; to repeat the part of General 
Monk, and to restore the Bourbons. Had he not been 
a man of such fiendish ability, in all probability he 
would have done so. What enormous slaughter would 
have been saved to Europe! The great mark of civiliza- 
tion is regard for life, that man should be permitted to 
conclude his pilgrimage here below in peace. There 
can be no greater curse to a country than contending 
dynasties, and Great Britain must be considered 
peculiarly fortunate in the fact of the race of the 
Stewarts having died out after their deposition. Had 
they continued to exist, and become Protestant, no 
doubt we should have had a prolonged civil war, which 
would have been the ruin of the empire. In a negative 
sense, then, that of not perpetuating his race, Charles 
Edward was one of the greatest benefactors of mankind 
who ever lived. 

‘*No doubt the majority of a beings like being 
led; but still it is wonderful how peoples allow them- 
selves to be ‘sat upon’ by individuals in authority. 
Ferdinand of Spain obtained the repeal of the Salic 
Law, and the country has been bleeding ever since. 
The Spaniards have themselves and their good nature 
to blame for all their troubles. They ought to-have 
kept the Salic Law in operation for their own interests, 
seeing that its repeal would inevitably bring on a~civil 
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war. There is apparently no end to the trials of Spain, 
except by dispensing with Royalty altogether, the 
descendants of Don Carlos being numerous ; and then, 
under a Republic, a dictator might arise whose aim 
would probably be to found a dynasty in his own 
family. The Spaniards did not bear in mind, when 
they allowed the repeal of the Salic Law, that kings 
exist for the convenience of peoples, and not peoples 
for the sport of kings. Wherever there is a line of 
kings exercising personal government, there will be 
unworthy rulers. There were good and bad Bourbons 
in consequence. But to define the whole of the 
Bourbons as stupid is absurd. ‘The Bourbons have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing’ is a political 
phrase, got up by their opponents for the purpose of 
imposing upon the unwary. Take the case of 
Charles X. for instance. I cannot tell whether he 
deserved to be deposed or not, but if he did, the mani- 
fest plan was for the people to set up the next heir to 
the throne and make of him a constitutional king. The 
establishment of a third dynasty in the person of Louis 
Philippe was an astounding act of folly. All the 
carnage of the time of the Buonapartes, first and third, 
was brought about solely by their desire to keep their 
dynasty on the throne through flattering the vanity of 
the French people. There would have been no reason 
whatever for an aggressive foreign policy had France 
adhered to her old line of kings, and established by 
degrees a system of constitutional government. A 
Republic is the mother of dictators, who endeavour-to 
found hereditary dynasties. Napoleon did so, and 
Cromwell was succeeded by his son in the Protectorate. 
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What a sea of difficulties we should have ‘been in if 
Richard had been an able and ambitious man, and a 
Cromwell dynasty had been established! France has 
been in continual trouble since 1789. The hundred 
years are approaching their completion, and in that 
space she may have traversed the circle. The Count 
de Chambord is childless. If France makes up her 
mind not to consider the Buonapartes a dynasty at all, 
then every obstacle in the way of the establishment of 
the legitimate, hereditary, and constitutional monarchy 
is removed.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 





PATERSON EMIGRATES TO NEW ZEALAND — SECOND BATTUE AT 
GORBALSTONE—MR. PITCAITHLY AND FAMILY—-GREENSHAWES ON 
THE STATE OF RELIGION—LORD KITTLECRAIG, PLUNKETT, AND 
THE BAILLIE ON THE SAME—LORD KITTLECRAIG, THE BAILLIE, 
AND GREENSHAWES ON MONARCHY AND THE HEREDITARY PEERAGE, 


Ir Paterson was in low spirits before the battue at 
Gorbalstone, he was thoroughly miserable after it. 
He felt that he was done up altogether, and that the 
Baillie would terminate their business engagement at 
the earliest opportunity. He knew that he must have 
fallen very low in the estimation of Lord Kittlecraig 
and Greenshawes, to say nothing of others.. He there- 
fore made up his mind to offer his resignation as 
partner without delay and emigrate to New Zealand, 
where his uncle was a man of property and position. 
When he announced his resolution, the Grahams made 
no difficulty in regard to a pecuniary arrangement, by 
which the partnership was terminated. Paterson left 
Kittlecraig at the end of the year. 

Lord Kittlecraig was desirous of giving Greenshawes 
another day’s shooting before he left for Edinburgh, 
and so invited a party to beat those covers which had 
been let alone on the previous occasion. The guns 
were his lordship, Greenshawes, the Baillie, Mr. 
Pitcaithly, Plunkett, and myself. 

Mr. Pitcaithly was supposed to have an income: of 
about eight thousand a year. He was a widower with 
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two daughters, Edith and Maud, his only son, Herbert, 
having died two years before we came to Fashan- 
darroch. Herbert was sent to Oxford by his father in 
order that he might receive a liberal education, and be 
qualified for public life. However, having great 
expectations, he did not see the necessity of working; 
the consequence was that he learned nothing. His 
father insisting that he should do something after 
leaving the university, the only calling which Herbert 
would consent to be. employed in was the army. 
Accordingly, a commission was obtained for him in a 
cavalry regiment. Herbert was very popular with 
his younger comrades. He spent a great deal of 
money—what he got from his father and what he 
borrowed. He was much given to betting, and had a 
partnership in several racehorses. Altogether, he lived 
fast, kept late hours, and got into trouble with his 
commanding officer on account of his irregular habits. 
Before long the inevitable smash came; the duns 
besieged Mr. Pitcaithly, and Herbert’s military career 
was ended. The ransom which the father had to pay 
amounted to about thirty thousand pounds. Mr. 
Pitcaithly being determined that his son should not 
lead an idle life, sent him out to the house in Hong 
Kong. Herbert, however, would not take to steady 
work, as he saw no necessity for it. He continued to 
live hard, and, as a matter of course, was attacked by 
sickness. He was put on board ship for Europe, but 
died on the voyage. As Mr. Pitcaithly never intended 
to marry again, all his wealth would be inherited by_his 
two daughters. i- 
Some of the ‘stuck-up ” country gentry looked upon 
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Mr. Pitcaithly as a self-made man, and accordingly 
associated with him in a half-and-half sort of way, 
which was very amusing to a person of Lord Kittle- 
craig’s high position, knowledge of the world, and 
abilities. No one ever had less pride in respect of his 
order than Lord Kittlecraig. He never assumed an 
air of superiority over any one, however humble, but at 
the same time there was not a prouder man in existence. 
His great aim in life was to be just, and even generous, 
in his dealings with all men. 

We had a tolerable day’s sport, but not so good as 
on the previous occasion, there having been some rain. 
Daft Geordie did not put in an appearance, doubtless 
through fear of encountering Rob Duncan. Mrs. and 
Miss Graham came to dinner at Gorbalstone, as also 
did Mr. Pitcaithly’s daughter Edith, a good-looking, 
lady-like girl, who was supposed to have a partiality 
for Tom Graham. Charms she possessed without 
doubt, but beside her Helen looked a queen. Lady 
Kittlecraig had a great admiration for Helen, and used 
to say that amongst all her acquaintances who were 
unmarried she did not know her equal. At dinner we 
discussed the question of the Scottish religious sects, 
in which all present took great interest. Greenshawes 
expressed the most downright opinions, which certainly 
seemed to stagger some, especially the ladies. He 
said that in his estimation the Free Kirk was a great 
mistake, although the founders of it were most sincere ; 
that an important change was taking place in religious 
opinion in Scotland, and that amongst the better 
educated classes there was a vast amount of heresy. 
“The great object in the life of man,” Greenshawes 
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went on to say, “‘ ought to be to endeavour to obtain 
some knowledge of the truth, of the Creator, and the 
unseen world. The Scottish people have the gift of a 
large amount of natural intelligence. Shortly after 
the invention of printing, when they had begun to 
taste of education, they discovered that they had been 
the dupes of priestcraft. Accordingly, they welcomed 
the Reformation with enthusiasm. They adopted the 
Bible as the word of God, having recourse to the 
deductive mode of reasoning in regard to it. They 
never doubted its genuineness as the direct work of God, 
and not of man. ' Hence, since the time of the 
Reformation until now, the Scottish people have been 
greatly taken up with the interpretation of scriptural 
texts, and have been wrangling amongst themselves 
about points of doctrine. There is now the commence- 
ment of a new movement—the application of the 
inductive mode of reasoning to the question of the 
special and direct inspiration of the Scriptures. My 
belief is, that the Scotch have hitherto wasted a great 
deal of energy and money on these doctrinal questions, 
and have built too many churches. If they had one 
spacious place of worship in each centre of population, 
where the people could go and say their prayers 
when they chose, instead of going through long and 
tedious services and listening to stupid and dreary 
sermons, they would employ their time much more 
profitably. The occasions for man to commune with 
his God are when he retires to rest, and when he gets 
up in the morning. If at these times he prays to~be 
endowed with good resolutions he needs no church 
going. The preaching of the sermon is a relic of-the 
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past, when people could not read, and required to be 
educated by word of mouth. When education is more 
diffused, men will not go to church to hear sermons 
preached by clergymen of little talent, experience, or 
knowledge. A portion of the clergy in the Church of 
England, with the view of drawing congregations, in 
addition to the ordinary observances, have instituted 
what may be called a series of religious performances. 
There has been of late a great fuss made in Scotland 
about the Book of Deuteronomy. That is a mere 
straw; the whole system of dogma as interpreted in 
the churches will before long be boldly questioned. 
The people have begun to think, and by and bye they 
will have leaders amongst the clergy themselves, 
when the time is ripe for action. As at the Reforma- 
tion, the actual movement will be sudden, when people 
have the courage to speak, but doctrinal points will 
have been thought out long before.” 

‘“‘Heresy,” said Lord Kittlecraig, ‘‘is an effort to 
advance and, to replace what is deemed obsolete. It 
is to be hoped that, in the movement foreshadowed by 
Mr. Greenshawes, the religious principle may not 
decrease, but rather may be augmented. Real religion 
should not suffer from man’s earnest pursuit of truth.” 

Plunkett remarked that, as far as he saw, people 
got very little benefit from going to church, that he 
thought they generally felt bored by the tediousness of 
the services, that he himself very seldom went to 
church in London, and that the most devout people 
whom he had known in different parts of the globe 
had never been in the habit of regularly attending 
religicus observances. 
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The conversation on this subject was concluded by 
the Baillie observing—‘‘ There can be only one true 
religion. Many systems, having arisen through the 
consciousness of man, are doomed to fade and to 
die out, as they have done in the past. Whatever the 
Scottish people may do in regard to religion, one thing 
they should not do, and that is, part with the endow- 
ments of an Established Church. The people may 
differ, and belief in certain dogmas may cease, but the 
time will come when funds will be required for a 
National Church, the truth of the doctrines of which 
is generally acknowledged. The Roman Catholic 
Church was disestablished, and the Protestant took 
its place. Such change will occur again.” 

After the ladies left the dinner table, the conversa- 
tion was directed to the subjects of monarchy and 
- the hereditary peerage. Lord Kittlecraig remarked— 
“If we had to found a government from the beginning, 
we should not establish a monarchy with a sovereign 
who reigned but did not govern. At the same time, such 
a system is the most perfect that could be devised, and 
is the result of experience. Although a constitutional 
monarch does not govern, yet he occupies a most 
important position as the head of society. If he sets 
a worthy example, good manners. and morals are 
encouraged, and the general tone is high. If he sets 
a bad example, society goes to the dogs, so much of 
the imitative is there in poor human nature. As a 
fast sovereign plays the devil with society, so the aim of 
a constitutional monarch should be to cultivate respect- 
ability and the humdrum. The press being a mighty! 
power in these days, the sovereign should exercise 
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much discrimination here, and only encourage the best 
newspapers. 

‘“‘ With regard to the hereditary peerage, I am heir 
apparent to an earldom, but I should not care two 
straws if they were to abolish the whole thing to- 
morrow. I am in the House of Commons, where I 
should much prefer to remain; the lands of Barry 
cannot be touched, unless Communism rears its head. 
In that case it would not matter whether I belonged to 
the House of Lords or not. My estates have been in 
possession of the family for centuries. Some of them 
were granted by the state for services rendered, some 
were obtained by matrimonial alliances, and a large 
portion was purchased with hard cash. My deliberate 
opinion is that the hereditary legislature ought to be 
abolished as soon as possible, and my surprise is great 
when I see Liberal Governments in these days creating 
new peerages. Why there should be hereditary legisla- 
tors, more than hereditary judges, I cannot tell. The 
whole thing is a relic of feudalism, and quite out of 
date. The present House of Lords is a weak body, 
and is sometimes the object of intimidation. What I 
should like to see in this country would be a strong 
upper house of real aristocrats, not as we have in too 
many instances, the degenerate descendants of famous 
men. The Lords could be elected for life by the 
Commons, who represent the nation, and the men of 
most mark in the country would naturally be selected. 
Such an assembly would not be afraid to veto any 
resolution of the lower house, which at the bidding’ of 
constituencies is apt to indulge in hasty legislation. 
Under our present system of government, we are in 
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danger of suffering from mob tyranny. There may be 
a coup d’etat against the House of Lords any day, but 
if it were elected by the representatives of the people, 
physical resistance could with more propriety be made, 
if the democracy attempted to devour its own off- 
spring.” 

‘As your lordship,” the Baillie said, ‘thas con- 
demned the constitution of the House of Lords, none 
of us here need exercise any reticence in also so doing. 
In defence of that institution it is often said that it 
works well. Now the House of Lords is eminently a 
judicial body, and should consist of the most experienced 
and sagacious men. Such a body cannot work well if 
it dare not assert its independence. When the heredi- 
tary principle was established, it was doubtless taken 
for granted that distinguished qualities could be trans- 
mitted from father to son, as in horses, dogs, and other 
animals. Amongst our thoroughbred horses, as a rule, 
winners breed winners. The reverse is the case in the 
Anglo-Saxon race generally, although there have been 
conspicuous exceptions. But in most instances, if you 
have an Oliver Cromwell, you will have a Richard after 
him. All this clearly points, in my opinion, to the fact 
of the Anglo-Saxon race being democratic, every 
citizen being naturally equal, and no one but members 
of the royal house being entitled from birth to any 
exceptional privilege. The possession of property will, 
of course, always confer social position. In this 
country you cannot tell where talent may appear. The 
son of a humble and commonplace workman may be 
a great poet, a great painter, a great anything. ‘If you 
go to India you will see many peoples, superior-and 
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inferior races, higher and lower types. There it is 
quite natural and proper that there should be governing 
classes. But in Great Britain we have only one caste ; 
hence, in such a race, it is the merest twaddle to talk 
of old family, because certain people, bearing the same 
name, have been squatting upon the same piece of 
_ ground for some centuries. You may rely upon it, con- 
’ sidering the naturally adventurous spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon, that inferiority is the result, should one family 
remain on the same spot for many generations. Under 
such circumstances even the lower animals deteriorate. 
People ought to regard such subjects as the House of 
Lords and churches without passion, and in a philoso- 
phic spirit. They are not generally looked at in such 
light, and people in discussing such questions are apt 
to get hot. This evinces the fanatical spirit so universal 
inman. Most men are fanatics, as they have certain 
beliefs, for which they are prepared to do battle, but 
which in due course will be quite obsolete. Since the 
discovery of steam the present and the future are of 
more interest than the past. If you step into a library 
and see a vast collection of old books, how few you 
would care to open, to say nothing of reading! Old 
forms of belief, and feudal systems in the government 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will in time be as obsolete as 
old books. I am sure,” concluded the Baillie, ‘‘ we 
must all be pleased to hear your lordship condemning 
the present constitution of the House of Lords, and I 
am equally confident that if an elected senate took its 
place, an offer of membership would be made to your- 
self. The Americans of the Southern States -were 
fanatical on the subject of slavery. By and bye the 
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hereditary peerage in this country will be held to be as 
obsolete as one man’s right to sell another man.” 

At this time a message came from Edith Pitcaithly 
to her father, that the carriage was at the door. Mr. 
Pitcaithly apologized for leaving so soon, but they had 
a very long drive before them, so he bade us good 
night. 

After he had left, Greenshawes remarked, ‘‘ Now 
Mr. Pitcaithly would just be the sort of a man to take 
his place in an elected House of Lords. His title 
would, I suppose, be either Baron Pitcaithly or Drum- 
kaithly—about both of which there is rather a ‘ paper 
lord’ sort of ring, by the way, but that would not be of 
much consequence, the title only lasting for one life. | 
Had a hereditary peerage been conferred upon him, 
and had his son Herbert survived, there would have 
been failure in the second generation. No one can say 
that Herbert would have been qualified to be a heredi- 
tary legislator, and yet there must be a great many 
eldest sons of peers like what he was, bent solely on 
amusing themselves, and seeing no necessity for self 
improvement with the view of benefiting the public. 
Commerce is not represented in the House of Lords at 
the present time. Mr. Pitcaithly would be a most 
suitable member of an elected Upper Chamber, from 
his great knowledge of all matters connected with the 
far East. 

“With regard to monarchy,” Greenshawes con- 
tinued, ‘I am an out and out Legitimist ; that is, 1 am 
totally opposed to changing royal dynasties. Ifthe 
Count de Chambord dies childless he will probably 
be nearly as great a benefactor of the human race as 
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was Charles Edward, if the French people have the 
sense to efface the usurping dynasty of Buonaparte. 
Concerning the Bourbons, they were neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours. There is an amount of 
vice attending all monopolies in a state of prosperity. 
The Roman Catholic Church held a monopoly of 
religion, became corrupt, and went to pot. So with 
kings. The Bourbons in adversity seem to be very 
quiet, decent, respectable people. Our Charles II. 
indulged himself to the top of his bent, and why? 
Because he felt secure. The nation had put on 
sackcloth, and welcomed him back. He accordingly 
felt that his head was quite safe, and that the nation 
would not even turn him adrift. 

‘“‘ There is, no doubt,’’ Greenshawes went on to say, 
‘that inthis age of movement many old things are 
becoming rapidly obsolete. What a waste of useful 
time there has been in the education of the past! 
When a lad at college, I studied logic, metaphysics, 
and mathematics, from which I felt that I never derived 
the slightest benefit. It seems to me that such pursuits 
have been handed down to us from the ancients, who 
had nothing to do, who did not know geography, who 
had no electricity, who for want of occupation fed 
upon their own minds, and gabbled about mental 
science. What a people like the Scotch require is to 
be well stored with facts. They do not want any 
adventitious aids to reasoning. Their natural intelli- 
gence tells them that two and two make four, and time 
spent upon the barren exercises of mathematics, logic, 
and metaphysics is to them so much time thrown 
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CHAPTER XxX. 





BATTUE AT- BARRY CASTLE—PLUNKETT ENGAGED TO MISS GRAHAM. 


Suortty after this we were invited to a beat of the 
covers at Barry Castle, also to dinner. Although early 
in the season, the hills in Glenfashie had a thick cover- 
ing of snow. We engaged rooms at the “‘ Barry Arms,” 
as we did not care about returning home during the 
cold night. On our arrival at the Castle, we received 
a most kind and cordial welcome from the earl and 
countess. The former did not shoot now-a-days him- 
self. On this occasion the guns were Lord Kittlecraig; 
my cousin Robertson, from Edinburgh; Mr. Grant, a 
retired Indian civilian, who visited Barry Castle once a 
year; Tom Graham ; Plunkett and myself. We made 
a very large bag of pheasants, hares and rabbits, and 
nothing occurred to mar the pleasure of the day’s sport. 
All the guns met at dinner afterwards, with the Baillie, 
Mrs. Graham, and Helen in addition. We had a most 
sumptuous repast, and wine of the first order. During 
dinner, Tom Graham broached the subject of the 
advance of Russia towards India, there having been on 
that day a telegram in the papers announcing an engage- 
ment with the Tekke Turcomans. Whereupon Mrs. 
Graham asked Robertson, who was seated next her, 
what he thought about it. Did he suppose that Russia 
would make a forward movement from the Caucasus 
and the Caspian, or from the Oxus, Bokhata- and 
Samarkand? Robertson replied that he had never 
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given any attention to the question, that he did not 
know anything about Bokhara or Samarkand, and that 
he did not believe in Russia making any aggressive 
movement at all. I overheard the conversation, and 
said nothing. But I thought: ‘‘ My good cousin, you are 
a gentleman, and a very respectable worthy man, but 
you are an ignorant person. Your thoughts are con- 
stantly running upon the letting of farms. Farms are 
of great importance, but they are not everything in this 
empire. I fear, my good man, that after all, you are 
only a polite specimen of the genus Paterson.” 

Mrs. and Miss Graham went home in their own 
carriage, and Plunkett and I undertook to convey the 
Baillie and Tom to Kittlecraig. After the ladies left, 
the earl and his guests retired to the smoking room, 
where we kept it up to the small hours. Lord Barry 
was fond of having a little fun with his old friend 
Grant, who, like many retired Indians, was an inveterate 
grumbler, and was always abusing the Government. 
To-night he was complaining of the small amount of 
his retiring allowance. 

The earl did not sympathise with him, but, on the 
contrary, expressed an opinion that he was very well 
off. ‘ What particular service have you rendered,” 
asked he, ‘‘ that you should be more liberally rewarded 
by the Government ?” 

‘“‘D——n them,” replied Mr. Grant; ‘‘for twenty- 
five years didn’t I live in their country for them (dg 

In talking about the snow storm, the Baillie ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was the result of an earth- 
quake near the Mediterranean, which he had seen tele- 
graphed in the day’s newspaper. ‘‘ When you haveja 
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snow storm in Scotland in May or June, for instance,” 
he said, ‘‘ you may be assured that it is the conse- 
quence of earthquakes in the south, which cause the | 
air to become rarified. There is accordingly a rush 
of air from the north pole to fill up the vacuum. The 
coldness of the current freezes the moisture with which 
it comes in contact ; hence the snow storm.” 

The earl and Robertson laughed at the Baillie, 
and denominated his ideas on the subject as so many 
‘“‘havers.” They also utterly repudiated his theory of 
the grouse disease. Lord Kittlecraig was, however, 
an earnest and attentive listener. 

Mr. Grant was a strong opponent of the system of 
public competition for the Indian Civil Service. He 
said, ‘‘ You formerly nominated young gentlemen of a 
very high class to the service, and then sent them to 
Haileybury College to be educated. If the education 
there was not good enough, then the only thing to do 
was to make it better.” 

I fully agreed with him in censuring this system of 
public competition, and expressed an opinion that 
what was wanted was an examination test before 
entering upon the duties of the appointment, in order 
that it might be ascertained whether or not the 
nominee had received a liberal educdtion. I said a 
‘vast amount of ignorance existed in the army when 
there was no examination on entering the service. I 
gave an instance of an officer who received a com- 
mission, and who was called ‘Lying Tom” in his 
regiment. His father had risen from the ranks,'and 
Tom had been brought up in India, receiving 2 most 
meagre education. He was in the habit of telling 
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many untruths to conceal his ignorance, and _ his 
brother officers laid many a trap for him. One day 
at mess one of them said, ‘“‘I say, Tom, they tell me 
that you were born in wedlock,” to which the reply 
was, ‘‘It’s a big lie; 1 was born in Madras.” 

On our way home I alluded to the ignoring by Lord 
Barry of the Baillie’s views on the earthquakes and the 
grouse disease. 

“‘ His lordship,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ has a good deal 
of plaincommon sense as regards the management of 
his estates, but in affairs which appeal to the imagina- 
tion he has, as Rob Duncan expresses it, ‘real little 
wit.’”” 

““The same,” I observed, ‘‘ applies to my worthy 
cousin.” 

When the shooting season was over, we returned 
to London for a time. During a stroll one day in the 
park, Plunkett opened the subject of the Graham family. 
He admired them all, he said, but Miss Graham in a 
way different from the rest; what would I think if he 
were to ask her to be his wife? Did I consider him 
too old for her? He would be guided by my advice 
entirely in the matter, and would not desert me, except 
with my entire consent. I replied, ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
since you ask my advice, I shall give it candidly and 
unselfishly. I shall be sorry to lose you, but I hope that, 
under any circumstances, we may continue to see much 
of each other. Miss Graham is the handsomest, most 
dignified, and most sensible young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, and I am sure she has a regard for you. With 
all her sense of propriety and her self command, Ihave 
been enabled to make that out, although I suppose you 
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have not. You are still in the prime of life, although 
not what is commonly called a young man. I do not 
think she would care to marry a fellow of five-and- 
twenty. If you had not been in my way, I certainly 
should have proposed to her myself, and you know how 
much younger you are than I am. I believe that you 
have only to ask, and your prize is secure.” 

Eight days afterwards, Plunkett at breakfast in- 
formed me that he and Helen Graham were engaged, 
and that he was off to Scotland that night. He re- 
mained away a fortnight, and on his return informed 
me that the marriage was arranged to take place when 
the next shooting season was about half over. They 
then would proceed on a continental tour, and return 
to England in the spring. As to a permanent residence 
they had not decided. I said, ‘‘ You could not have a 
better permanent abode than Fashandarroch, and I 
shall be delighted to give up my share of the lease.” 

Plunkett thanked me much for my kind offer, and 
said, ‘I shall consult my fiancée. At any rate, old 
fellow, if she thinks it advisable that we should take 
advantage of your kindness, you must be our guest 
during the shooting season.” 

In due course of time it was arranged that they 
should make Fashandarroch their home, and that ! 
should visit them every year. 


CHAPTER -XXi. 


RAJAH BAHADOOR SINGH ARRIVES IN LONDON—TAKES THE LODGE OF 
INVERCRICHIE IN GLENFASHIE—THE RAJAH ON THE MEET OF 
DRAGS, THE BOAT RACE, AND PROFESSIONAL BEAUTIES. 


Havine seen in the papers that Rajah Bahadoor Singh, 
the eldest son of the Maharajah of Hernpore, had 
arrived in London, Plunkett and I took an early 
opportunity of paying our respects to him, but did not 
find him at his hotel. The Rajah was generally called 
the ‘‘ Baba Sahib” by the subjects of his father. Both 
father and son were fine specimens of the princes of 
India, and had always been conspicuous for their 
loyalty to the British Government. The Maharajah 
had protected Plunkett and myself and other refugees 
during the dire time of 1857. The cajolery and threats 
of the enemy surrounding us and thirsting for our blood 
had only the effect of making him swear that he would 
defend us to the last. The Baba Sahib was then a 
mere youth, but remarkable for his nobility of mien 
and intelligence. Since that time he had ripened into 
the man of mature culture and experience. His father 
had sent him to college at Benares and Calcutta, 
where he acquired his first knowledge of the English 
language, which he now knew as well as his own. 
This was his fourth visit to Europe, he having made 
the grand tour of England and the Continent on the 
completion of his education. The Ranee was an 
English lady, the daughter of a deceased clergyman - 
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of the Established Church, who had come out as 
friend and companion to the wife of the Political Agent 
resident at Hernpore. The Maharajah was now a 
very old man, and delegated the main portion of the 
government to his son. Under the influence of the — 
Baba Sahib and the Ranee, the state had become one 
of the most progressive and prosperous in India. And 
now the Rajah had come on a fourth visit to England 
for the purpose of acquiring additional knowledge .of 
European methods, to be employed for the benefit of 
his future subjects. 

In coming to the Land and Water to return 
our calls, he found both Plunkett and myself in the 
club. After congratulating the former on his matri- 
monial prospects, he began asking all sorts of questions 
about Scotland. When we gave him a glowing account 
of the delights of Fashandarroch, and of the society in 
the vicinity, the Rajah became quite excited, and 
declared that he too must have a shooting in the 
neighbourhood for the next season. Could we assist 
him in anyway? We said that we could write to Mr. 
Graham, to enquire if Lord Barry had still any 
shooting to let in Glenfashie. Accordingly a letter 
was sent off to the Baillie by that day’s post. 

A reply came in a few days, stating that the woods 
and shootings of Invercrichie in Glenfashie were to be 
let for the year, at a rental of six hundred pounds. 
The terms were accepted by the Rajah, who, with the 
Ranee, left London early in June for their new 
quarters. The Baba Sahib said that he was tiréd of 
London festivities. Sitting next to ladies at dinner; 
whom he had never-seen or heard of before, he would 
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be bothered by their asking all sorts of questions 
about himself and his belongings. Their curiosity 
was intense; if he attempted to interest them in 
matters general they always drifted into the personal, 
asking him if he had any other wives besides the 
Ranee, and like questions. He also said that he 
wanted to enjoy the climate of Scotland during the 
early part of summer, to travel about, view the siete 
and take notes of its agriculture. 

We followed suit about the same time, Plunkett 
from a desire to be near his intended, and I froma 
wish to have some fishing before the commencement 
of the shooting. 

The Rajah was delighted with his quarters at 
Invercrichie, and said that he had never experienced 
such a delicious climate. He went to hear Mr. Hep- 
burn preach at Gorbalstone, the result of which was 
that the minister called at the lodge to pay his respects. 
The Baba Sahib evidently went upon the principle of 
doing at Rome as the Romans do. In India he was 
known to be a liberal-minded sceptic, a doubter, and 
what not, but he had not made a formal renunciation 
of the superstitions of his ancestors. Whenever he 
happened to meet Mr. Hepburn he would steer clear 
of any allusion to theological subjects. With us and 
the Baillie it was different. He would say— 

“You are men of experience, have been running 
Over the world all your lives; I know that you are 
cosmopolitan, and free from bigotry, therefore I am 
aware that I shall not shock your feelings when | 
€xpress my sentiments on religion.” 

The Rajah and Ranee took to the Grahams greatly, 
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and they saw much of each other. After a time the 
Rajah remarked— 

“What an exceptionally well-bred person Mrs. 
Graham is. She has made a great many enquiries of 
me about India to gain information, but has never put 
a question regarding myself. Would that there were 
many like her.” 

** Ah!’ said I, ‘‘ she is indeed an exceptional person, 
but she is a reflex of her husband, who has gained a 
large knowledge of the world through having been long 
away from home. Mr. Graham’s wisdom is the result 
of experience. Mr. Greenshawes, whom I have no 
doubt you will meet in the autumn, is also a highly- 
enlightened man, but his knowledge comes altogether 
from the imagination. Such a gifted man as Mr. 
Greenshawes does not require much travel to wipe 
away the cobwebs of prejudice.”’ 

One day when the Rajah, the Ranee, and ourselves 
were dining with the Grahams in Kittlecraig, the con- 
versation turned upon the subject of the parade of the 
drags at the Magazine in Hyde Park during the London 
season, and the Baba Sahib was asked if he had been 
at one of them. His reply was— 

‘““Certainly not. Why private gentlemen should 
place themselves in a public spot to be stared at by a 
gaping crowd passes my comprehension. I therefore 
could not patronise such an exhibition. There is no 
person more accustomed to be stared at than myself. 
When my father and I appear in public in our silver 
howdah, on the back of our big elephant Roostuii our 
subjects, assembled in many thousands, salaam-and 
applaud, whilst we return their salutations with as . 
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much courtesy as we can. Such ‘scenes are pleasant 
to my father and myself, for it is gratifying to be 
popular, and to know that our efforts for the good of 
others are appreciated. But there is no one who 
objects more than I do to a person in his private 
capacity thrusting himself before the multitude, and 
earning a petty notoriety in an eccentric way. In this 
country I am a private individual, and my natural 
desire is to pass perfectly unnoticed in public. I dress 
4l’Anglais, and no one as I walk about the streets of 
London bestows a thought upon me. Perhaps occa- 
sionally there may be a passing glance, my complexion 
not being of the prevailing colour. But that is all. 
There is no one fonder of animals and of sport than 
myself. A drag with four horses is a fine thing for a 
man of fortune to possess. A coaching club is also 
good for the purposes of comparing notes, and striving 
towards perfection. But let the members have their 
Own private grounds to meet in. Take the case of a 
colonel at the head of his regiment marching before the 
public. He is there to be stared at, and if the remarks 
are made, ‘‘ What a handsome man the colonel is,” and 
“What a beautiful horse he is mounted on,” all is right. 
But put the colonel on his drag with the reins in his 
hands posing before the mob preparatory to the start, 
I say that he is not in his proper place. I always 
understood that English gentlemen in their private 
capacity shunned publicity. I therefore hope that this 
public parade of the drags is one of the passing follies 
of fashion, and one shortly to be doomed. 

“I also disapprove of the University Boat Race 
taking place in London. By all means let the, young 
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gentlemen have their annual contest, but let it be in 
the country. Their avocation is the pursuit of learning, 
and in my opinion there is a want of dignity on their 
part in figuring as athletes before the largest centre of 
population in the empire. Persons of social standing 
should practise their athletics in private. The Emperor 
Commodus did not do so, but slew wild beasts in the 
arena before the public. Instead of admiration, 
Commodus earned contempt, and before long he 
himself was slain. Now, ladies and gentlemen, let it 
be distinctly understood that I only condemn the 
meet of the drags in a public place in the metropolis, 
where an enormous crowd necessarily assembles, 
nothing more. I do not altogether denounce clubs 
where there is any kind of sport or play, and to the 
grounds of which admission is granted to friends of 
members by ticket, although I should prefer to see the 
Eton and Harrow Cricket Match not taking place in 
London. Pardon my remarks. I am only an Oriental, 
and perhaps a benighted one. My fathers made a great 
study of manners and politeness; but I may be 
mistaken, and may be considered a semi-barbarian. 
With all due deference, I have only expressed my view 
of what you in this land designate ‘ correct form.’ ” 
The Baba Sahib’s sentiments met with general 
support, Mrs. Graham in particular expressing high 
approval. When Helen was asked what she thought 
on the subject, she said that she did not know; that 
the view expressed was new to her; that with a little 
reflection she might become shicaaa in the matter. 
The fact was that Helen, when on visits to her uncle 
in Palace Gardens, had always heard the meet of the , 
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drags at the Magazine spoken of in the most favourable 
terms, and had never differed from the views there 
expressed. 

On the Rajah being asked by Mrs. Graham if he 
had met any of the professional beauties in London, 
the former replied, with a sigh— 

“Ah! this is a melancholy subject. The thought 
of the professional beauty makes me sad. It is she who 
is at the bottom of the meet of the drags in Hyde 
Park, in order that she may have an opportunity of 
airing her charms before the public. The matter on 
the part of the gentlemen is a comparatively trivial 
one after all. The owners of the drags have doubtless 
been urged by the professional beauties to get up these 
public shows; and good, honest fellows that they are, 
through a desire to oblige they have allowed them- 
selves to be inveigled into a temporary abandonment 
of the ways of good taste and intelligence. It is 
repulsive to my ideas, and, in my opinion, a sorry sight, 
that a handsome married woman should select the 
market-place for the purpose of being stared at by the 
crowds that there assemble. But then I am a poor 
ignorant Oriental, and my thoughts may be those of the 
Savage. At any rate, I intend to act upon them. The 
Ranee and myself had elaborated a vast scheme of 
education, and intended to carry it out on our return 
to Hernpore. Our desire was, in particular, to emanci- 
pate and raise the female element. We wished to 
educate, enlighten them, and grant them more liberty, 
so that they might appear in public and take exercise. 
The whole scheme, however, has fallen to the ground. 
I made up my mind to drop it when I saw the pro- 
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fessional beauty in this country. If this is the result 
of the elevation of the female, I said, I prefer to leave 
matters alone. The women of Hernpore can continue 
to rot in their zenanas as far as I am concerned. Your 
professional beauty must therefore be considered an 
enemy to. civilization; indeed, she fills me with 
despair.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 





THE RAJAH ON THE INDIAN MUTINY AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
OUDE, 


Lorp and Lady Barry paid the Rajah and Ranee a 
great deal of attention, sending them presents of fruit, 
and inviting them to dinner. One day, at the castle, 
the earl asked the Rajah if in his country the people 
had any representation. The Baba Sahib replied that 
they had not, that they had no idea what it meant, 
that he did not see any immediate prospect of their 
being fit for it, and that the only plan was to govern 
them by means of a benevolent despotism. 

‘The people of India,” he said, ‘‘ do not object to 
novelties, as is supposed, because they are novelties. 
Give them something new which benefits them, like 
the railway, and they are glad enough to accept it. 
The paramount desire of the great majority of the 
people, is to stay at home and lead a quiet life. If 
you were to found a system of representation, there 
would be no knowing where to stop, as the masses are 
Steeped in hopeless ignorance. For the matter of 
that, there is a supreme difficulty in drawing a line in 
European countries where a franchise exists, but 
where there is not universal suffrage. I believe that 
must come before long in Great Britain to every man 
of good character, and a certain amount of education, 
the present line drawn at the payment of rates being 
merely a fanciful one.” 
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The earl remarked that he thought the franchise 
should have stopped at the ten pounds, as we were 
being hurled into the gulf of Radicalism, which meant 
subversion of the legitimate influence of property. 

The Baba Sahib, being asked by the Earl what he 
thought was the cause of the Indian Mutiny, replied— 
“ You English are a very peculiar people, begging 
your pardon. You have obtained the enormous 
empire of India, and here in the British Islands you 
seem to give yourselves no concern about it. You are 
fit for empire, or you would not have obtained it in the 
way you have done. But it is curious that as a nation 
you have never seriously attempted to get to the 
bottom of that great convulsion which took place in _ 

1857. In the first instance, if you had pursued with 
cavalry and horse artillery the mutineers when they 
‘were marching from Meerut to Delhi in May, you 
would have suppressed the insurrection in the bud, as 
was done at Vellore in the early part of the century; 
but you were not fortunate in having a capable 
commander on the spot. Sir Rollo Gillespie’s achieve- 
ment was a great one, and has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by posterity. Seeing that Sepoys are 
ignorant, credulous, and easily led, possible mutinies 
must always be reckoned upon. After the outburst 
at Vellore, great care was taken in the matter of 
recruiting for the Madras army, one caste being 
balanced against another, so that a regiment should 
not become a mere clique. Commanding officers had 
to send to headquarters monthly returns showing that 
there was no preponderance of any particular classin 
their regiments. The balance could not be carriéd 
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out in the Madras cavalry regiments, as few but 
Mahomedans could be found who were qualified for 
that branch of the service. The consequence was, 
that these regiments were always prone to mutiny. 
Safety consisted in there being few of them. The 
British authorities in India have always suffered from 
over confidence. They enlisted that enormous native 
army in Bengal chiefly from one class, the high caste 
natives of Oude, itself a foreign state. The men 
were mere mercenaries, and the army was only a huge 
clique. The Sepoys wished to have everything their 
own way, and generally got it. They had a particular 
dislike to serving out of the old territories of the East 
India Company. Individual regiments ordered to 
Scinde used to mutiny, and the garrison of the 
Punjaub at the time of the annexation was ripe for 
insurrection. These were straws thrown up as 
warnings. I believe that there is never any great 
catastrophe in a state without monitory symptoms 
having shown themselves beforehand. Sir Charles 
Napier was always uneasy in his mind about the 
Bengal army. The men had very little to do during 
six months of the year, and gave themselves great 
airs. Sir Charles, had he remained Commander-in- 
Chief for five years, would probably have made a 
change in the system of recruiting, although a reform 
in that respect would not necessarily have insured 
immunity from mutiny. In 1832, there was, a 
formidable conspiracy in the Madras army, organised 
by the Mahomedans, which was nipped in the bud, 
information having reached the Government through 


approvers. No warning whatever was given, by the 
M 
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Hindoos, who must have been perfectly well aware 
that there was something dangerous going on. The 
fact is, that the mind of the unenlightened native is a 
most uncertain quantity, and there is no knowing how 
he will act. He is ready to shoot the Sahib one day, 
and to die for him the next. If the treachery of the 
Sepoy has been great, his devotion to his European 
master has been more conspicuous. He may, however, 
not only fail you at a pinch, but he may turn against 
you. I, therefore, think that the Government was 
mistaken in giving him formidable rifles. Seeing that 
the Sepoys prefer living at home where they were 
born, after the mutiny I should have formed them 
into cheap local corps armed with the old smooth- 
bore musket. Such regiments would have been quite 
sufficient to keep the peace in India, which was all 
that was required. 

‘‘The immediate cause of the mutiny, I believe, 
was the general order issued in 1856, which directed 
that all men enlisted after that time in the Bengal 
Army were liable to serve beyond seas. The order 
did not apply to the old Sepoys; but the illiterate 
native is nothing if not suspicious. The old hands, 
no doubt, thought that by and bye short work would 
be made of them. Oude being a vast recruiting 
ground, the order affected their nearest of kin, who 
might hereafter enlist. Even these same Bengal 
Sepoys used to go on foreign service voluntarily. But 
the native is a curious compound altogether. One 
man goes of his own free will to the West Indies ; but 
if you endeavour to induce his next door neighbour 
to do so, he will tell you that he would sooner..die.,. 
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first. Shortly after the general service order was 
issued, the Persian war broke out. The Sepoys 
doubtless were afraid of being sent they knew not 
whither. At this time also the new regulation 
schools of musketry were established, where use was 
made of the greased cartridge. The reality of the 
cartridge grievance was believed in by the great mass 
of the Sepoys. They were persuaded that Government 
meant to destroy their caste; but had their feelings 
not been previously alienated by legislation, they 
would doubtless have complained about the composi- 
tion of the cartridge in a legitimate way, and the 
difficulty would have been arranged.” 

‘**T am very much obliged to your highness,” said 
the earl, ‘for your explanation of the cause of the 
mutiny. I always heard it ascribed to the annexation 
of Oude. I wish I knew more about the Indian 
Empire, and Eastern and Asiatic matters. When I 
was younger, Indian affairs were allowed to manage 
themselves, consequently I gave them but a limited 
attention. My son Kittlecraig, whom’ you will see 
by and bye after the rising of Parliament, is different 
from what I was as a young man. He is always 
speaking and thinking about Asia, and says that the 
British Islands can manage themselves, the people 
having only to say what they want, and they get it.” 

“IT cannot,” replied the Rajah, ‘‘see how the 
annexation of Oude could so seriously affect the 
Sepoys of the Bengal army as to cause them to 
mutiny. It has been asserted that in former times; 
when the pensioner retired to his native village-in 
Oude, he always readily obtained redress .of -.any. 
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grievance by applying to the British Resident at. 
Lucknow, and that he felt a distrust as to the future, 
when he would have to apply to a Commissioner 
administering a district belonging to the East India 
Company. I cannot see the force of the suggestion 
in the least. To me it appears most unaccountable 
that the Sepoys should have distrusted the fair dealing 
of a British Commission, which has always been looked 
upon as the most perfect form of administration in 
India. No. The Hindoos of Oude, being oppressed 
by the Court of Lucknow, and taxes being collected 
by force, could have had but a limited sympathy with 
the dynasty. The army simply got into a panic about 
foreign service and caste. The garrison at Meerut 
mutinied, and massacred Europeans. The Sepoys 
had thus gone too far to recede. They could not 
make it up.again with the Government. They had to 
do something, so they marched to Delhi, and restored 
the Mahomedan Raj. But this proceeding on the 
part of the Hindoo Sepoys of Oude in putting up 
the descendant of the great Mogul bordered on the 
grotesque.” 

Lord Barry asked the Rajah what were the cir- 
cumstances under which Oude was annexed—had the 
King evinced any hostility to the East India Company ? 

‘On the contrary,” replied the Baba Sahib; “the 
King’s dynasty and the company had always been firm 
friends. The title in former days was ‘ Vizier,’ but 
under the favour of the British that of ‘ King’ was 
assumed. At one time, when the company’s govern-. 
ment was badly off for money, the late King’s ancestors 
advanced it by way of loan about a million sterling.. _ 
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Most Mahomedan rulers in all parts go to the dogs 
through dissipation. Their countries may be saved 
for a time by some able minister; but the result is 
generally the same—gross misgovernment. The ex- 
King of Oude was no exception to the rule. He 
received many warnings from the British Resident 
that if he did not reform his ways his country would 
be taken from him. He did not ménd, and the threat 
was carried into execution. The question is, however, 
Had the company a right to annex a kingdom because 
its ruler—a life renter—was incapable? What was 
done in 1856 would not have been carried into effect 
in 1858. From the latter year the British would 
merely have interfered in the administration of the 
country, more or less. The King would have been 
deposed, and the next ‘successor appointed to reign in 
his stead. Or the British would have administered 
the government. At any rate the dynasty would not 
have been dispossessed. We hear a great deal about 
the honour of the British Empire. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, that aspire to be honourable, ought to strive to 
be consistent. The principles of justice are embodied 
in the Queen’s Proclamation, issued at the time of 
Her Majesty assuming the direct government of India. 
The total annexation of Oude is antagonistic to those 
principles. Why, then, is not the kingdom restored 
to the dynasty, at least nominally? The restoration 
might only be titular, the country being governed by. 
the British for the benefit of the people. The question 
of a thorough restoration might lie over for the futuré— 
perhaps the remote future.” 


“The reason is,” said the earl, ‘because such _ 
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matters are not known or understood here. India is 
governed by a small clique in London. Things will 
be different by and bye, when there are more men like 
my son, Kittlecraig, who are interested in Asiatic and 
Indian questions above all other. Honour is a fine 
thing to talk about, but where money is concerned, 
honour, in too many cases, gives way to greed. There 
was a famous officer who was dismissed the service ; 
after a long interval it was discovered that he had not 
committed the offence with which he had been charged, 
consequently, there was no option but to restore him. 
The Government of the day, however, had the 
meanness to refuse his arrears of pay; these were 
received by his grandson. This incident tends to 
show that the world is improving. Let us hope that 


justice, if tardy, will yet reach the Royal Family of 
Oude.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 





PLUNKETT ON THE VICTORIA CROSS—DR. DOOLIE—THE BAILLIE ON 
THE VICTORIA CROSS—HIS EXPLOIT AT THE SIEGE OF GHUZNEE. 


WE went one day to the inspection of the Kittlecraig 
Volunteers, when the Baillie and his force were highly 
complimented by the inspecting officer. The Baillie 
was just the man to command volunteers, as he was 
genial with them, and at the same time was held in 
high respect and esteem. On that occasion we re- 
mained all night at the ‘‘ Barry Arms.” Whilst we were . 
playing a rubber of whist in the Grahams’ drawing 
room, about nine in the evening, a servant came.in to 
say that a volunteer, by name Archie Bell, desired to 
see the Baillie. 

‘‘ Shew him in here,” said the latter. 

Accordingly in came Archie. After business was 
transacted, the Baillie said, ‘‘Ye’ll hae a taste, Archie ? 
What’ll ye tak, a glass o’ wine or a glass o’ whiskey ?” 

Archie’s reply was, ‘‘ Weel, I’m no acquaunt wi’ 
wine, so I’ll joost tak’ the whiskey.” 

Which he did, at one gulp, and took his departure, 
apparantly much gratified with his reception. It was 
in this way that the Baillie ingratiated himself with 
those under his command. 

Whilst we were all praising the volunteer movement, 
and rejoicing in its great success, I remarked ;that_ 
when I was a boy, the Scotch were a people singularly 
ignorant of things military, from not being accustomed 
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to see soldiers ; that they were confused in their ideas 
about relative ranks, and generally considered that a 
sergeant was the greatest man of all. In illustration of 
of this I related the following incident :— 

In the days preceding the establishment of the 
volunteers, I was stationed at a seaport town in India. 
The marine officer in charge of the port and myself 
were great friends, and used often to visit in company 
ships just arrived in the harbour. On one occasion we 
went on board a vessel from the Clyde, commanded by 
an old Glasgow captain, to whom I was formally intro- 
duced, my rank at the time being that of major. After 
we had been shown all over the ship, my friend and I 
were preparing to leave. The captain, however, 
desiring to be hospitable, and to pay me a compliment, 
came close behind us as we were standing together at 
the side of the vessel, and in a tone of voice intended 
for my hearing, addressed the marine officer : 

“Your freend the sergeant’s in a great hurry the 
nicht. Wadna he stay and tak’ a glass o’ grog?” 

“Yes,” said the Baillie, ‘‘as wars improve the 
geography of people according to Palmerston, so the 
volunteer movement has given the Scotch some notion 
of military rank.” 

In that day’s paper it was notified that certain 
officers were awarded the Victoria Cross, whereupon 
Plunkett remarked that he thought it a pity that the 
honour should ever have been introduced into the army 
at all for officers. As to the lower ranks, it was 
perhaps very well for a man evincing extra bravery to 
have the decoration, which should also bring with it 
some substantial addition to pay. It was a question, 
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however, whether there was any greater act of valour 
on the part of the private soldier than that of standing 
up to be shot at in a regular engagement for a shilling 
a day instead of running away. ‘ But,” continued 
Plunkett, ‘‘there appears to me to be something 
grotesque in decorating a British officer for conspicuous 
valour, as if courage in his class were a somewhat 
uncertain quantity. I have known gentlemen obtain 
the Victoria Cross who ought to have been severely 
reprimanded for their hare-brained courage. If an 
officer undergoes a considerable amount of risk in 
endeavouring to save the life of a fellow soldier, he 
does no more than his duty, and should consider it 
‘base to desert his comrade. There is something 
humorous in the French glorifying a gentleman 
because he is brave. Why not also decorate him for 
being honest? British officers, previous to the 
Crimean war, for distinguished service obtained the 
Order of the Bath, which was quite sufficient, the 
subaltern having to wait until he reached the rank of 
captain. If an officer became a C.B. for conspicuous 
valour, nothing was said about his personal courage 
when the honour was conferred ; he simply obtained it 
for distinguished service. The old British taste was, 
in my opinion, better than that of the French. There 
is also a certain amount of corruption in the bestowal 
of the honour upon officers. That, of course, cannot 
be avoided in human affairs, and is not an argument 
against the institution. But it is a well-known fact 
that there is favouritism in the granting of] the 
decoration, and that officers have applied for it... The 
desire to obtain it has urged them to do the mest 
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absurd things. You recollect the case of Beagles in 
Central India ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. ‘Tell Mr. Graham about the 
exploit of Beagles.” 

Plunkett went on to say—‘‘ In 1857, Beagles was an 
officer in the Bengal army, of about seven or eight 
years’ service. He was remarkable for two things— 
he was a splendid horseman, and he was very im- 
perfectly educated, the correctness of his spelling 
being often called in question. The son of an English 
country gentleman, he had been on the back of a 
horse of some kind or other from the time he could 
speak. In India, his fame as a pigsticker was great, 
but his intellectual capacity was not highly rated. 
During the mutiny, the aide-de-camp to the general 
commanding the field force to which Beagles was 
attached fell sick, and was obliged to leave. Where- 
upon Beagles was appointed to fill his place 
temporarily. The general saw that Beagles would 
suit him in one important particular. He was well 
mounted, and could convey his orders rapidly across 
country. One thing would be necessary; that said 
orders should be in writing, otherwise they would 
probably be bungled by Beagles. He was, therefore, 
duly installed as aide to the general. Beagles’ 
elevation quite turned his head. In carrying an order 
of the general’s, the pace at which he would ride was 
tremendous. That arch rebel, Prince Haramzadah 
Khan, was known to be lurking about with his force 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and the general was 
manceuvering in hopes of finding him and bringing on 
an engagement. One morning, at the first dawn of 
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day, and some little time before the troops were to 
march, Beagles, mounted on his charger, was pro- 
ceeding to the general’s tent, when he saw approaching 
a party of men, about twenty in number. The light 
was imperfect, but he thought he could distinctly 
make out that they were armed with spears. His 
mind was made up at once; they were a party of 
spearmen, sent in the darkness to capture the person 
of the general. Accordingly, he dashed at them full 
tilt, his only follower being his mounted orderly. 
Beagles cut down five with his own hand, the others 
escaping into the adjacent jungle. It was perfectly 
well known in camp that these unfortunate men were 
coolies from the nearest village, and that the supposed . 
spears were only bamboos, by means of which their 
owners were desirous, for the remuneration of a few 
annas, to convey the baggage of the general to the 
next halting place. This was let out by the orderly. 
On the line of march, however, Beagles reported 
otherwise, and the general recommended him for the 
Victoria Cross, with which he was duly decorated. 
No one could tell what were the general’s real 
sentiments in the matter. He was desirous to befriend 
Beagles, but it was shrewdly suspected that he had a 
personal object in making the recommendation, as a 
certain amount of eclat would accrue to him from its 
being written and talked about that the enemy 
specially made a design to capture him, he being 
considered such an important personage.” 

I said that I recollected Beagles well, and that_he 
was a wonderful rider, one that could get more out-of 
a horse than any man I knew. No animal ever 
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attempted to play tricks with Beagles on his back. 
The horse felt instinctively that he was powerless in 
the hands of a master, and that he had only to do 
what he was desired to do. 

“I have remarked,” said Plunkett, ‘‘ that in every 
cavalry regiment there are, amongst the officers, about 
two fine riders. If you have an able man in a mounted _ 
corps, he is generally an indifferent horseman.” 

‘That is,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ because Providence 
does not confer a monopoly of gifts upon an individual. 
The superb horseman is designed to be an instrument 
in the hands of the superior intelligence, Murat, the 
great leader of cavalry, was meant to. carry out the 
behests of his brother-in-law, Napoleon, who was an 
indifferent rider. Nature is sometimes very bountiful 
to particular families, conferring upon them talents and 
good looks, but it would be too much to expect that 
she should bestow at the same time supreme mastery 
over the horse.”’ 

The Baillie accompanied us on our return to Fash- 
andarroch to have a day’s fishing. On our way out we 
met at Gorbalstone one of the minor medical practi- 
tioners of Kittlecraig, by name Doctor Doolie, who had 
walked out all the way to visit a patient. Although it 
was only eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the doctor was 
“glorious ;” in fact, it was generally believed that he 
was mostly paid in whiskey by those who employed 
him. Not for him were horse and trap; his patients 
were of the poorest, but they swore by the doctor, 
declaring that he was by far the cleverest medicallstian 
in the neighbourhood. If he would only keep ‘sober,) | 
they said, no one could come near him. I remarked 
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that from what I recollected and had seen of the Scotch 
in former days, they were disposed to be very charit- 
able to persons habitually given to exceed the bounds of . 
sobriety, and who had tomake theirliving bytheir brains. 
‘“Yes,” said the Baillie, ‘it is a peculiarity of the 
people, and the feeling is a praiseworthy one, as arising 
from pity. I don’t know that they are altogether mis- 
taken, because many clever people do take to drink, 
through a craving for excitement, which the duller 
intelligence does not stand in need of. Man being 
civilized must have variety. The stand still agricultural 
populations of the East are not troubled by the activity 
of their brains, consequently they are sober. Doctor 
Doolie, although fallen, inasmuch as he is seen rolling 
about drunk in the forenoon, is yet in race a man of a 
high type, and one whose mind in the freshness of youth 
was never torpid. He took to drinking to dispel ennu1, 
not having enough of wholesome work. To men of his 
kind, the great object should be to have plenty of 
occupation and healthy excitement. To the active 
Anglo-Saxon brain, the choicest blessing is to pass 
though life with as little boredom as possible. As to 
the Scotch people favouring educated drunkards, there 
is in human nature a feeling of commiseration for those 
who do no harm to their neighbours, but who are their 
own enemies,” : 
Since Plunkett had become the Baillie’s prospective 
son-in-law, our guest in conversation, especially over a 
friendly glass, used to indulge more and more in express- 
ing himself in the vernacular. After dinner, returhing 
to the subject of the Victoria Cross, which we had-been 
discussing the previous day, the Baillie said: ‘‘I quite 
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agree with you, that the Victoria Cross is a haver 
for officers, although it may be a gude institution for 
the non-commissioned and the rank and file, wha, 
puir chiels, are in muckle need o’ perquisites. Where 
a’ the officers are supposed to be brave, and are ex- 
pected to hae cool heads, to decorate a harum scarum 
deevil wi’ the Victoria Cross, as is sometimes dune, is 
to mak’ fules 0’ the ithers that hae na’ got it. It’s only 
when things are on a sma’ scale, that an officer comes 
in for the decoration, because his exploit, such as it is, 
is visible tae the ee. But he micht be in a great 
general action, shew the utmost heroism, be dangerously 
wounded, and yet his courage wad draw forth nae com- 
ment. The idea isa French ane a’ thegither. The 
French are grand cooks, but I dinna ken that we hae 
onything to learn frae them forbye cookin’. They haea 
power o’ sarcasm, and a keen wit, but they mak’ them- 
selves ridiculous by the gravity wi’ which they extol their 
commonplace actions. In manliness, where a speerit 
o’ moderation necessarily plays a great pairt, I hold 
that we are far and awa’ their superiors. We should 
na’ gang to them then for the cultivation o’ sentiment. 
I never tell’d ye that had the Victoria Cross been 
instituted in 1839, I wad hae been decorated wi’ it 
mysel’. It was thus: Ye ken that I was attached to 
the Bombay force in Affghanistan, and was present at 
the siege o’ Ghuznee. I was in what they ca’ the 
political depairtment, and after the gate of the fortress 
was blown open wi’ gunpowder, was deputed to shew 
the way into the place to one o’ the columns. Sof 
wi’ my Lascars proceeded by a rather narrow path, at 
the head o’ the Grenadiers, wha followed close, behind. 
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‘On emerging frae this lane at richt angles into the 
_ street, which was very steep, wha should I come bang 
upon, standin’ close aboon me, but Prince Dughabaz 
Khan, nephew of the Ameer, and his followers. The 
chief advanced towards me wi’ his drawn braidsword. 
His een were terrible red, and his looks were awfu’ 
frae bhang or opium. He was a great muckle man, 
and wad hae made twa o’ me. His hair was in ringlets, 
and had he been sober he wad hae been a bonnie chiel. 
He had a hookit nose, and joost lookit like Saul him- 
sel’, frae whom he claimed to be descended. He called 
oot to me, ‘ Feringhee, Sug, Kaffir, moolk i ma mee 
geered.’* J was fear’d at him, but I couldna’ rin; I 
mind fine that a sense o’ honour compelled me to 
stand, and fecht him. He made a tremendous lunge 
at me wi’ his sword, thinkin’ nae doot that he wad 
cut aff my head. I jookit, rushed in, and made a 
desperate plunge wi’ my sword, which gaed richt 
intil his wame i’ the left side o’ him. I let gae the 
handle, and grippit him roond the waist. His howl 
was deevilish ; doon we baith cam, and he on the 
tap o’ me. I mind nae mair at that time, as I cam ~ 
doon wi’ the back o’ my head on the hard ground, 
and was insensible for a while. When I cam’ to mysel’, 
I felt very wet, as a Bheesty had revived me wi’ cauld 
water. There I saw lyin’ as dead’s a maw, my late 
antagonist, wi’ a lot mair wounds on his back, which I 
learned subsequently had been inflicted by the Lascars, 
wha had summarily despatched him whilst extricating 
me. The Affghans, on seein’ that the column was 


* “ European dog of an infidel, you would take my country.” 
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close at hand, had taen to flicht. I'was enabled shortly 
afterwards to regain my position at the head o’ the 
Grenadiers. The fichtin’ didna’ last lang, and when 
the fortress was in our possession the Commander-in- 
Chief made his appearance at our portion o’ the force 
to congratulate the officer in command on the events 
o’ the day. Shortly after his arrival, wha should appear 
but an Affghan, one o’ the deceased prince’s followers, 
wi’ the head o’ Dughabaz Khan in his hand, and claim-’ 
ing a reward, which he got.then and there in the shape 
o’ three dozen, laid on wi’ great glee by the drum 
major of the Grenadiers. On the Commander-in-Chief 
enquiring who had slain the prince, there was a great 
shout of, ‘Graham Sahib Bahadoor,’ the drum major 
giving his excellency the particulars, but not exactly 
as they occurred. The drum major extolled my 
heroism to the skies, averring that the advantages 
were on the side of the deceased, but that I only pre- 
vailed through possessing superior pluck. Whereupon 
his excellency, in a very grandiose way, addressed me: 
‘Mr. Graham, I am very sorry that a gentleman of your 
courage and military qualifications is not in the regular 
army. I am afraid that the days are passed for you, 
like your illustrious namesake, Lord Lynedoch, to take 
your position at once in the higher grades. Were there 
an order for conspicuous valour in the British service, 
I should most certainly have recommended you for the 
first class. As it is, I shall have the greatest satis- 
faction in bringing this heroic act of yours to the 
notice of the Government, with a view to your, being 
rewarded.’ I never heard anything from the Govern- 
ment, and was glad of it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


GROUSE SHOOTING AND DRIVES IN GLENFASHIE—THE RAJAH ON THE 
MILITARY FORCES OF INDIA—-THE BAILLIE ON THE MUTINY—THE 
RAJAH ON THE DEFENCE OF INDIA, 


_ Tue tath of August came round in due course, and 
Glenfashie once more woke up into activity. Convey- 
ances, or, as they. were called by the natives, 
‘“‘machines”’ were going up and down with a frequency 
in great contrast with the stagnation prevalent for the 
greater part of the year. The Earl of Barry and Lord 

-Kittlecraig were at Inverbraxy, the Rajah at Inver- 
crichie, the Grahams and ourselves at Hillhead, to say 
nothing of visitors invited to shoot during the first 
ten days. The hatching season had been an excellent 
one, there having been a good deal of rain, but not too 
much, and grouse were again abundant. Large bags 
were made during the first week. After this the weather 
became wet, and the birds wild. When grouse are 
plentiful, I rather think that I prefer a dry day about 
the zoth to shooting the young birds on the 12th. 
They are so easy to kill on the latter date, when it is 
hot, that the sport is apt to become tame. But by the 
20th, dispensing with dogs, and going along with a few 
attendants, strict silence being enjoined, you get sport 
which puts a man on his mettle, the birds being well 
grown and vigorous. We were thoroughly educated 
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caused by the grouse assembling in large packs, and 
keeping together at stagnant water during mild 
winters, and at his special request showed the birds no 
mercy. 

The ladies in Glenfashie enjoyed their visit and 
each other’s society much. Had they been more 
isolated probably they would have felt bored after a 
little while. As it was they had many drives and 
excursions, and never felt the time hang heavy on their 
hands. 

When the grouse mostly became unapproachable, 
recourse was had to driving. This sport has been 
denounced by some because large bags have been 
notified in the papers. But the fact remains that in 
the absence of vermin you cannot kill too many grouse. 
Their nests and young are more out of harm’s way than 
those af other game ; so their numbers increase much 
faster. The more the birds are killed the less disease. 
For myself I never enjoyed any shooting more than a 
grouse drive at Inverbraxy when the day was fine, with- 
out much wind, and the birds plentiful. The arrange- 
ments were excellent, and then there were the agreeable 
qualities of Lord Kittlecraig, who played the part of 
host to perfection. The Rajah was delighted with 
him, and remarked to me that he was just the sort of 
man to be Viceroy of India. Natives, he said, were 
great hero worshippers, and -a governor with ability 
and charming manners could do anything with them. 
Greenshawes, who was a splendid shot, and an excel- 
lent judge of distance and the flight of game,) had 
received a special invitation to come from Edinburgh! 
to these drives. He seemed to hit more grouse in the 
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head than any of us. These birds, killed instantaneously, 
bounded along the ground like cricket balls. 

The Rajah also instituted a series of drives at 
Invercrichie, which were most successful. The guns 
after a day’s shooting at Inverbraxy or Invercrichie 
were always invited by the entertainer to dinner; so 
that at this period the different occupiers of the lodges 
saw a great deal of each other. When we were not 
shooting, Lord Kittlecraig would do nothing but discuss 
Oriental and Indian affairs with the Rajah. With 
regard to the military expenditure in India, the Baba 
Sahib at dinner expressed his opinion that the amount 
was monstrous, and altogether out of keeping with the 
pecuniary resources of the country. It was a question, 
he said, whether the European portion of the army 
could not be reduced, the Red Sea route and the 
telegraph bringing Great Britain and India so close 
together. As to the native army, it was ridiculously 
expensive, and should not be employed out of India. 
If native regiments were required to serve beyond seas, 
they should be specially enlisted for such duty, and 
never be stationed in India at all. Men would be 
found to go of their own free will, advantageous terms 
being held out to them, and we should be spared little 
mutinies such as have taken place in the past on 
account of a distaste for foreign service. If India were 
a police-governed empire as far as the native forces are 
concerned, a compact European army being master of 
the situation, there might be a fair chance of financial 
prosperity. But,’ continued the Rajah, ‘“‘ the British 
Empire in India is rapidly drifting into monetary 
difficulties. Such an empire ought not to havesa 
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debt at all, as British supremacy may some day 
suddenly cease without a transfer of the pecuniary 
obligations.” 

“* With regard to the employment of native regiments 
on foreign service,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ when I was a 
sailor, I used to convey Madras troops beyond seas, 
and from my experience I fully endorse the Rajah’s 
opinion that it would be far better to enlist a few 
regiments for permanent foreign service. The period 
would have to be comparatively short, and the emolu- 
ments superior. The men would thus be enabled to 
return to India, and live comfortably on their pensions. 
You may bribe individual natives to go beyond seas, 
but in the mass they hate leaving their country. 
There was.sometimes a deal of trouble with Madras 
troops on the point of embarkation about their 
allowances. Talking of mutinies, and the great one 
of 1857, we have heard of So-and-so as the saviour 
of India. There were, no doubt, several saviours of 
India, and these on a large scale. First and foremost 
were the Seikhs, to whom we ought to be for ever 
grateful. But for their remaining steadfast, India 
would have been lost, for the time at least, as far as 
Allahabad. Then there was an able man at Nagpore, 
who stamped out the mutiny there in its infancy. But 
for that official—I do not remember his name at 
present—the revolution would have extended to 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, when Southern and 
Western India would have been in the full blaze of 
insurrection. India was also saved to some extent! by_ 
the counsels of a lot of ‘auld wives,’ who live ia the 
lines of the Madras native infantry. These dames axe | 
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Conservatives. They saw that a rebellion would break 
up their homes. They were dependent upon their 
relatives in the regiments for their daily bread, so they 
advised moderation. The Sepoys were doubtless 
influenced by the fact of their families being with them 
in the lines. If an insurrection on their part took 
place, they would probably have to march somewhere. 
What then would become of their families? The 
Madras Sepoy, therefore, preferred not to plunge into 
the unknown. The Bengal Sepoy had no encumbrances 
in his lines to prevent his mutinying, his family living 
at his native place. All, therefore, that he had to do, 
was to plunder the treasury, take up his musket, put 
on his haversack, and march off to Delhi at an hour’s 
notice. I do not mean to say that the Madras Sepoy, 
had he had no encumbrances, would have mutinied in 
1857 because the Bengal army did so. Like the 
Seikhs, he might have remained loyal. What I mean 
is simply that if he had an inclination to rebel, he was 
weighted with the presence of his family in the lines. 
But the British Government ought to remember that 
natives, unenlightened as they are, do not know their 
own minds continuously ; that they are apt to believe 
the most absurd stories concocted by conspirators and 
wire-pullers. The Sepoy, being an ignorant person, 
is inconsistent. He may be thoroughly loyal at one 
period, and a rebel at another. A regiment forms part 
of the illustrious garrison in 1841-42, and is disarmed 
in 1857. The loyalty of Sepoys being, therefore, an 
uncertain quantity, the chain should not be strainéd 
too much; that is, we should not pursue great military 
aims through the: medium: of native troops. — l- any oe 
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thoroughly of Lord Kittlecraig’s opinion that England’s 
Oriental Empire would have been symmetrical and 
complete had she established her power in the 
Caucasus and on the Caspian. One of the great 
contests of the world will ensue on account of Russia 
possessing such a base of operations as that inland sea.” 

Lord Kittlecraig had previously expressed to the 
Rajah his opinions with regard to the defence of India 
being undertaken by Great Britain through the 
Mediterranean and the Turkish Empire. The Baba 
Sahib was an apt pupil, and fully entered into the 
views of his lordship. His highness here observed— 
‘You should have got behind those rascally Affghans, 
who are always ready to play into the hands of 
England and Russia alternately. Had England 
established herself on the Caspian in 1855, the whole 
lot would have been out-manceuvred— Russians, 
Persians, and Affghans. 

‘Why smote ye not the giant whilst he reel’d ? 
O, fair occasion, gone for ever by !’ 

Persia and’ Afighanistan are wretchedly poor, the 
spaces are great, and when war is undertaken in their 
deserts, millions upon millions are rapidly swallowed 
up by the sands without any return. It is desirable 
that these countries should be commanded, not 
occupied, by Great Britain, and that can only be done. 
from the European side. India could be governed 
very cheaply with a native irregular force, and two or 
three European officers at comparatively low salaries 
to each regiment, if the natives had confidence if*the 
stability of British rule. The empire would in réality 
be commanded by the European army, furnished with 
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the most improved weapons which science can produce. 
The natives, under present circumstances, have not 
and cannot have complete faith in the permanence of 
British supremacy with Russia working assiduously 
southwards from Georgia and the Caspian. It is 
a state of perpetual unrest, and points to enormous 
expenditure and a gigantic struggle in the future. 
What are required in India are peace and economy. 
These might have been ensured had Lord Kittle- 
craig’s ideas been caried into operation when Great 
Britain had the chance. The only serious expense 
then in India would have been the maintenance 
of the European army, to rebel against which 
would have been hopeless, as the native levies 
would have been useful in peace but inefficient 
in time of war. Great reductions might have been 
made in appointments; in fact, the Indian budget ought 
invariably to have been made to show a surplus, which 
should have been expended upon public works. The 
natives could also have been more conciliated than they 
are by having a larger share of appointments conferred 
upon them. In this there would have been a great 
saving, as natives do not require such high salaries as 
Europeans. There has been no end of money squan- 
dered uselessly in India. There was no necessity for 
abolishing the local European army. The Government 
were in the wrong when they provoked to insubordina- 
tion the soldiers by withholding the bounty. The 
expenses of constant reliefs from England are more 
than India can afford, especially under a short service 
system.” 

On the Rajah being asked what he thought of ithe’ 
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policy of sending Indian troops to Malta and Egypt, 
he replied :— 

‘* There are two sides to this question, as, I believe, 
there are to most questions. Perhaps it was a stroke 
of genius, I cannot tell, but the future will reveal. If 
you could be absolutely sure of your native troops 
always standing by you, you need not trouble yourselves 
about an invasion of India, as you would only have to 
wait the enemy at the Indus. But you are in reality 
afraid of a part of the native population failing you at 
a pinch, and you engage in wild goose chases after 
that will o’ the wisp, a scientific frontier in Affghanistan. 
With reference to that, a statesman consults an expert. 
But he forgets the first precept of ‘your Mrs. Glass— 
First catch your expert. You have scores of experts, 

. but they all differ. In that case, the best plan is to do 
nothing. When a job is very difficult, and you don’t see 
the end of it, let it alone. The troops went willingly to 
the Mediterranean and Egypt; their self esteem was 
gratified, and the people of India were pleased. It is 
a mighty result that Great Britain and India should 
cordially join in defending the Empire. The question 
is how long would the feeling last, considering the great 
attachment of the native to his home. Although the 
temporary benefit was no doubt great, as inducing a 
good state of feeling amongst the population, yet, on 
the whole, in my opinion, the preponderance of argu- 
ment is against the policy. In the first place, there 
were few troops, and they cost a great deal of money. 
If Russia was to be fought, the obvious plan was-to 
subsidize European soldiers by the hundred thousand= 
The operations were so opposed to sound financial 
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principles, to the true lines on which the Government 
of India should be in the main administered, and to 
sound strategical defence as demonstrated by Lord 
Kittlecraig, that, I believe, the balance of reason is 
very much against them. 

“‘ Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield was an inspired 
man, and saw far into the future. His policy in Egypt 
was grand, and at the same time moderate. He paved 
the way for that country becoming cosmopolitan, whilst 
in it the power of Great Britain should be paramount. 
The much abused acquisition of Cyprus will also be 
appreciated in time, and the day is not far distant when 
it will be considered the most valuable of all your out- 
posts. Youought, however, to be masters of the island 
in perpetuity, and construct a good harbour, making of 
the place a regular depot, in preparation for the war 
which is sure to break out between yourselves and 
Russia in time. As a guard over British interests in 
Egypt, the island of Cyprus is simply priceless. I do — 
not thoroughly understand your home politics, but I 
must say that your Liberal party in opposition seems 
to be rather bitter and narrow minded. I do not know 
why they should have lavished so much abuse upon 
those two great acts, which will reflect glory upon Lord 
Beaconsfield in history, the first, the sowing the seeds 
of British ascendancy in Egypt, and the second, the 
acquisition of Cyprus.” 

“Intellectual man,” said Greenshawes, ‘‘ must bé a 
reformer. The undeveloped intelligence alone thinks 
that things will remain as they are. I was borma 
Liberal, and would have remained in the ranks, jbut =I 
left them, as in opposition they were unfair. Without 
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meaning any offence to the Baillie, they hit Lord 
Beaconsfield below the belt.” 

‘There was this difference,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ they 
did it deliberately. It was patent that his policy in 
Egypt was right, and yet they mocked him so that they 
might get into office.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 





THE RAJAH ON FASHION—THE SAME ON THE DURATION OF BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA—THE QUESTION OF EGYPT—LARGE POPULATION 
OF INDIA—INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA—THE IRISH. 


Tue Rajah was never tired of expatiating upon the 
delights of Glenfashie—its fine air and its society. 
The ladies, he said, showed to so much greater ad- 
vantage than fashionable dames in a London season, 
with their balls, assemblies, receptions, crushes, and 
rubbish. There was and could be no conversation 
at such meetings. They were mere mobs, the heat 
was sometimes unbearable, and men of sense were 
bored beyond measure. He used to wonder how long 
‘men were to allow themselves to be thus ‘‘sat upon,” 
before asserting their independence. ‘At present,” he 
said, ‘women become demoralised by going too much 
into society during a London season. They are never 
alone, never read a line of a useful book, and do not 
for a moment aim at self improvement. And yet man 
allows himself to be dragged at their chariot wheels 
round the vicious circle. 

“T often think,” said the Rajah, ‘from the civilised 
to the barbarous is but a step. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that mobs and rags necessarily go together. 
There are ragged mobs, and there are mobs arrayed in 
fine apparel. The former description has a resolute 
will of its own, and would on occasion tear to pieces.one 


who offended it, The well-dressed or ante-Goodwoed 
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mob is, on the other hand, feeble, weak-kneed, and 
servile. In July the heat may be terrific, yet it remains 
in town, although it has no business to detain it. 
During the late autumn, the most enjoyable period in 
London, it mopes about in dull and out-of-the-way 
corners, because fashion dictates that that is not the 
correct time to return to the metropolis. The rebels 
in the ranks are numerous; they are conscious that 
their conduct is pitiable, but they have not the courage 
to speak out, and act upon their opinions. If this is 
not snobbery, I do not know what is. The ragged 
mob, I think, is more entitled to respect than the 
other, because it is sincere, which the fashionable one 
isnot. In India we have no fashion. There we have 
plenty of good sound ignorance, but you will find 
abundance of that everywhere, and free states are 
necessarily governed by it. ‘Verily, the well dressed 
mob must know in its inner consciousness that snobbery 
is the nearest relation of fashion.” 

Speaking to the Rajah one day about the House of 
Lords, he remarked that you could not select worse 
rulers than hereditary idlers, but that Lord Kittlecraig 
was a brilliant exception. I explained to his highness 
that his lordship’s good looks were certainly inherited 
from the countess his mother, and most likely his 
talents from her father, the able judge on the English 
bench. 

At dinner at Invercrichie, Greenshawes observed 
that people like to talk of matters of which they know 
something. ‘‘India,” he said, “is to most a wast, 
unknown subject, and they shirk it altogether. When-y 
ever I mention it to Robertson, he forthwith begins-16 
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yawn, and changes the conversation to the law of 
hypothec or some kindred matter; whilst as to Birkie, 
he doesn’t know the difference between Natal and 
Nepal, as one day at te house he recommended me 
to try some Natal pepper.” 

The Rajah being asked to give his opinion on the 
subject of the probable duration of the British power 
in India, remarked: ‘‘Ah, that is a very great question. 
The poets are the seers of mankind. Your Thomas 
Campbell has it that the Star of Russia in the East 
is to rise on the ruins of England— 

‘ Eighth sharer of the inhabitable sphere, 

Whom Persia bows to, China ill confines, 

And India’s homage waits when Albion’s star declines.’ 
If British rule were to disappear from India, Russia 
would in all probability exercise supremacy, and not 
have resource to direct annexation. May the day of 
change be long distant. Upon the whole the rule of 
the British has been a great blessing to the natives of 
India. It has given security to life and property, the 
supreme aim of all government. It aspires to grant 
freedom and justice, but fails to a certain extent, on 
account of so much falsehood and corruption exist- 
ing amongst the natives themselves. I will not attempt 
to express an opinion as to how long the British rule 
in India may endure. It may collapse from a cause 
unforeseen. Your revolutionists at home in the future 
may consider it wrong, and may sever the chain 
suddenly. Mahomedanism had a large share in the 
great mutiny, but in my opinion its power wanes with 
time. The Mussulman population of India is_on~ 
stantly deteriorating in physique. When Baber “Came 
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from Firghana to Delhi, he felt done up by the heat, 
and the process of declension gradually goes on. I do 
not therefore think that you have so much to fear from 
the Mahomedan population in the future as you 
have had in the past. The princes of India.are well 
affected, and that is a matter of the first importance. 
But by and bye there may arise aspirations after 
independence amongst the people as the great body 
become more enlightened. There are many abuses in 
the present system of government. Since steam, the 
railway, and telegraph have come into use, great 
reductions should take place in appointments. Make 
a beginning with the Viceroy, who nowadays is merely 
a gigantic secretary. It is said that natives like show; 
but you may rely upon it that, on your part, they like 
economy better. Avoid irritating them by useless 
officials remitting large savings to Europe. I do not 
believe that the people of India on the whole desire to 
rebel, as in insurrection they see in the future only one 
thing certain, and that is anarchy. Your true policy is 
to conceal the iron hand in the velvet glove, and to let 
the native population govern itself as much as possible. 
The British Empire will lose nothing should there be 
fewer European gentlemen amongst the official classes. 
The world is wide, and if they want to come to India, 
by all means let them do so in commercial capacities. 
If they are steady, in all probability, as merchants or 
planters, they will make more money. 

‘““The great danger to the permanence of British 
tule in India doubtless arises from the land frontiefon 
the North-West. In the Crimean War you began the 
great game, but your statesmen had not the knowledge 
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and ability to bring it to a triumphant conclusion, 
which would have ensured lasting peace to India. 
Defending the frontier in the way you have been doing, 
as far as I can see, means only chronic strife in the 
future. In the past we have heard a great deal about 
the importance of Egypt. ‘Take Egypt; we should 
have bargained with Nicholas about Egypt; if we only 
had it, we should be safe for ever.’ I have often heard 
officers speak in this manner. There never was a 
greater fallacy. Egypt is merely a commercial high- 
way and a road for the relief of troops in India. If 
you are going to fight for empire in Affghanistan by 
means of armies marched from the Indus, and which 
are sent through Egypt, in the long run you must be 
defeated. 

‘‘ England has a character to uphold for moderation, 
and it would have been an outrage on her part to have 
seized Egypt. Far better would it have been, after the 
Russo-Turkish war, to have made Egypt autonomous, 
and have paid a lump sum to the Porte to get rid of 
the annual tribute. The present condition of the 
country I take to be this. It is practically an inde- 
pendent state, but at the same time it is the property 
of the civilized world, through the force of circum- 
stances, as it holds the highway between the East and 
the West, it being indispensable that traffic through 
the same should not be interrupted. The guardianship 
of the state was entrusted to Great Britain and France. 
Peace and order in Egypt are essential. Should there 
at any future time be insurrection through fanaticism 
or from some other cause, or war with Abyssinia, 
which is always on the cards, Europe should intervene 
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with an armed force to restore order. Should there be 
an objection to sending a combined French and English 
force, why not commission Austria to keep the peace? 
Foreign occupation would only last for a short time. 
But from an English point of view, I cannot see the 
objection to a mixed French and British force. Ten 
thousand men from each nation would probably be 
sufficient. The question is one altogether of naval 
power. If after the restoration of order France were 
to turn restive, and be troublesome about the with- 
drawal of her troops, you could turn them out of the 
country and keep it if you thought proper. It would 
be the old story of eighty years ago over again. But 
France is too well aware of the situation, and I should 
anticipate no such contretemps. 

‘* There are two cardinal points to be attended to, 
if you want your empire in India to last long. Bear 
in mind that the defence of the frontier lies through 
the Dardanelles and the Euxine, not through Egypt; 
and in order to defer the homage of India to Russia, 
resolve to allow natives to administer their own details, 
gradually permitting the present system of government 
to glide into a protectorate. 

“When you enter upon your great struggle with 
Russia near the Caspian, in addition to the Turks, you 
ought to subsidize a European ally whose troops you 
could convey by steamers to the scene of war. 

‘“‘ There is one great danger which threatens India 
in the near future, and that is the rapid increase of the 
population, without a clear prospect of the land |béing 
able to support them in comfort. As we afe-ina 
sporting country, I may say that vermin in India~has — 
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been extirpated. | Since the days of Mahmood of 
Ghuznee, until the establishment of British supremacy 
the population was constantly kept down by foreign 
and domestic vermin. Under the present system of 
cultivation, the soil does not get fair play, as the 
natives, to cook their food, burn the manure of the 
cattle instead of returning it to the land. There are 
plenty of forests in India, but there is not a sufficient 
average of wood over the country generally. There 
are, therefore, at intervals, periods of drought, causing 
scarcity or famine. If science could discover a method 
of cooking food by the rays of the sun, and of which 
the natives could avail themselves, the face of India 
would be changed. No trees would be cut down for 
firewood, the land would receive the manure of the 
cattle, and the invention would be the greatest benefit 
- ever conferred on the East by Western civilization. 
I am inclined to think that the discovery will come 
before long.” 

Lord Kittlecraig observed—‘‘ I believe that your 
highness is quite correct in considering that there is 
no danger to Great Britain in a small French force 
being allowed to land in Egypt for the purpose of 
establishing tranquility in case of disorder breaking 
out. The simple reason for there being no danger is, 
that France could not keep Egypt, whilst we could. 
Our empire is nothing unless we are supreme at sea, 
which we are undoubtedly.” 

‘© A Governor-General,” said Plunkett, ‘“‘ has not 
the same power as he had in former days before 
communications .with India were perfected. In Jater 
times, Lord Mayo was a model Viceroy, just and 
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courteous, and therefore popular. His death was 
owing to red tape; that is, to a hard and fast leaden 
system. The native of the Khyber who assassinated 
him ought never to have been sent to the Andamans 
at all. His offence was merely technical—that of 
killing one of his hereditary foes in British territory. 
Shere Ali, the assassin, had rendered good service 
during the mutiny, and should have been subjected to 
merely a nominal punishment. 

‘ At present, Indian policy is directed from England 
by the Secretary of State acting under the advice of ~ 
retired officials who have been long resident in India. 
Men retired from service are more likely to see farther, 
and to be less prejudiced, than those actively employed 
in India. If retired officials had been consulted in a 
thorough manner, the bulk of opinion would have been 
against an embroilment with Affghanistan. Better 
not have had anything to do with an exceedingly 
difficult transaction, the outcome of which was the 
reverse of clear. In my opinion, our embassy should 
not have been sent. The Russian general at Tashkend 
had for many years been corresponding with the Ameer. 
I cannot, therefore, see the immense importance of 
sending a Russian envoy, whose stay would have been 
temporary, and who would have been in fear of his 
life whilst he remained. The whole transaction would 
have blown over and been forgotten in two or three 
months after the Treaty of Berlin was signed. When 
our Embassy was rejected, we had no option but to 
punish the Ameer. We have, however, blundered. in 
the matter altogether, as we have done ever since We 
meddled with Affghanistan. I. speak with great 
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deference, but my opinion is, that we should not have 
changed Shere Ali’s dynasty, which seemed to be 
established. If Yacoob turned out an unsatisfactory 
fellow, try his legitimate successors until you found 
one to suit. The certain result of the change of 
a dynasty is anarchy.” 

Greenshawes remarked—‘‘ It seems to me, from 
all I hear about the Indian Empire, that from the 
beginning our policy has been haphazard, and that 
the whole thing has been a huge gambling transaction. 
Considering the uncertainty of the native character, 
and the mutinies, actual and suppressed, of the native 
troops, we seem never to have been in a state of real 
security at all from the commencement. The natives 
of India seem to have been well treated by British 
officials. That was to be expected, when we consider 
the high class of the officers, civil and military, of the 
East India Company. Still there must be a consider- 
able amount of hatred somewhere amongst the 
conquered people. Hatred varies in intensity, and it 
may not be so malignant as amongst the Fenians, but 
it must exist. 

“The defence of India is an immense question, 
and ought to be deeply studied by every one in this 
country. I am a thorough-paced Jingo, my object 
being to keep what we have got, not to acquire 
more, except for defensive purposes. This country 
owes her greatness to her ships, but this we seem to 
have forgotten in reference to the defence of India. 
I am, therefore, quite of Lord Kittlecraig’s opinion, 
that we have lost great opportunities when we omitted 
to secure an impregnable position in the Caucasus;-in 
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maintaining which the first part would have been 
played by our navy.” 

‘“‘ With regard to the Viceroy of India,’’ I said, ‘‘the 
most efficient is he who has most character. What is 
called ‘the white mutiny,’ would, I believe, never have 
occurred, had Lord Mayo been Viceroy. Any troops 
in the world will be insubordinate, if their customary 
pecuniary allowances are confiscated. The fact is, that 
Europeans in India have always been bullied by the 
Government about money. Where there has been in- 
discipline amongst them, the Government has been 
hopelessly in the wrong. After the white mutiny, the 
past was raked up all on one side, and the local 
European army was abolished. He must indeed have 
been a singularly prejudiced person who believed that 
British soldiers serving in India were not deeply 
attached to the land of their birth. It is a fact that 
persons high in position sent out from home at the time 
of the mutiny thought that the officers of the Bengal 
army were all black, and declined inviting them to 
dinner, believing them to be at heart rebels. 

‘“As to the Secretary of State consulting retired 
Anglo-Indians at home, I believe that, on the whole, it 
is the best plan. But then we must recollect about 
Diogenes looking for the honest man. Those consulted 
do not always give utterance to their real sentiments. 
Toadyism is a vice very prevalent. A man in a high 
place asks advice; the drift of the personage’s senti- 
ments is known, and advice is given in harmony 
therewith. The honest man of Diogenes at the time 


of the amalgamation of the British and Anglo-[9dpP 
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The Baillie said, ‘‘I have been very much interested 
in what the Rajah said about natives being more largely 
employed in the public service of India. If Great 
Britain undertook to defend the frontier through the 
Euxine, instead of trifling in Affghanistan, the internal 
details of government might gradually be made over to 
the administration of natives of education and enlighten- 
ment. These if not suitably employed will by and bye 
become disloyal, and will raise the cry of ‘India for the 
Indians.’ The native population are immensely gratified 
at seeing their capable countrymen placed inconsiderable 
positions, and the policy of advancing them must tend 
to the stability of the British power. We should 
always bear in mind, that what took us to India was 
commerce, and that empire was forced upon us. At the 
same time, considering the vast extent of our Indian 
Empire, and the tendency of Oriental peoples to take 
bribes, we must always exercise a strict supervision, and 
have a certain number of European officials. These 
should be men of character and ability. In my days, 
European gentlemen were employed in the performance 
of the most trivial duties, for which persons of a low 
standard of intelligence were quite qualified. Really 
brilliant men do not care about remaining long in India; 
in fact, they get worn out by the climate.” 

‘‘T suppose,” said Greenshawes, ‘‘that Macaulay was 
the most brilliant Englishman who ever went to India. 
What a great work is his History of England, and hess 
a beautiful style !”’ 

‘‘T am surprised Mr. Greenshawes,” said the Baillie, 
“that you should speak of that History as being: a» 
great work. Macaulay’s brilliant talents were thrown, 
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away upon it. Surely you know that any coolie can 
write history, which is the unskilled labour of literature. 
The object of the historian is to be trustworthy. When 
men like Thiers and Macaulay take to such plodding 
work as writing history, they insensibly glide into 
romancing, and become unreliable. Their labour is 
therefore thrown away. Macaulay ought to have en- 
deavoured to earn a great name by composing works of 
imagination.” 

In the conversation which took place amongst us on 
this subject, all considered the Baillie to be in the 
right. Greenshawes himself came round to the Baillie’s 
view, and said to him, ‘‘ You recollect when you owned 
yourself to be in the wrong about the Duke of Wel- 
lington, so now do I in my estimate of Macaulay's 
History. In both cases we unwittingly adopted current 
and popular opinion, which, however, was really 
fallacious,”’ 

The Baillie went on to say, ‘‘ The skilful concen- 
tration of force and energy is everything, just as in 
boxing, the little man with science will beat the giant 
without it. When the latter has knowledge he is 
irresistible. Great Britain is in the position of the 
giant, who needs to cultivate science. At present we 
go sprawling about over the world, instead of fixing 
our attention upon the defence of the frontier of India. 
Since the overland route came into vogue, the Cape 
has become an obsolete colony, and we go on fighting 
over a dead horse. Instead of acquiring more territory 
there, we should have endeavoured quietly to have got 
rid of what was in our possession, keeping the-naval 
station only. Within the last thirty years there “has 
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been a vast amount of misdirected energy expended in 
South Africa, every man killed, every pound gone, being 
sheer waste. 

‘During the American civil war we were ready to 
fight the North, and sent troops to Canada. Now in 
the time of peace we should distinctly lay down the 
principle that we are not going to fight the United 
States about Canada. Let us get rid of all prospective 
- difficulty in regard to a land frontier in America, even 
should separation ensue. That would cause no loss to 
us, no harm would happen to any one, property would 
not be disturbed, and our commerce would go on all 
the same. If we engage in war with America on 
account of Canada, we shall be fighting for a shadow. 

‘We are under an engagement to sustain the 
kingdom of Belgium. There isan idea handed down 
to us, and which still prevails, that harbours constitute 
naval strength. Maritime power in modern times is 
in the kernel, not in the shell; in ships and weapons, 
not in ports. We can expend far more money on our 
navy than any other power, and therefore our supremacy 
at sea ought easily to be maintained. In the language 
of my countrymen I therefore say, do not let us ‘fash’ 
ourselves about Belgium.” 

All present highly approved of the Baillie’s senti- 
ments. 

The Rajah inquired of Greenshawes how it was 
that there existed in the hearts of a large portion of the 
Irish such a bitter feeling of hostility towards the 
English. Greenshawes answered— 

_“ The aborigines of Ireland have very long memories, 
They-have never assented to the annexation of =therr 
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country by England. In this fact lies the whole ques- 
tion. As freedom advances the feeling will increase. 
The prospect therefore is a gloomy one. We may 
tinker away at Land Bills, and bribe tenant farmers, 
but we shall not satisfy the mass of the people. By 
abolishing free trade in land, and fixing tenants in the 
soil, we debar the poor and industrious man without a 
holding from getting one. We know how in Scotland a 
man begins by being a ploughman, and ends through 
thrift in becoming a farmer. The agricultural popula- 
tion, therefore, without holdings in Ireland must become 
more discontented than ever when legislation tends to 
fix permanently in the soil those in actual possession. 
I don’t know that we should be astonished at the 
intense hatred of the Saxon which exists in the hearts 
of the native Irish. They were conquered, killed in 
great numbers, chased from one part of the island to 
another, the lands were conferred upon aliens, and the 
aborigines, only half a century ago, were not con- 
sidered as reasonable beings. I therefore believe that 
the vast mass of the Milesian population—those whom 
you recognise as Irishmen when you see them—will 
remain irreconcilable. The Anglo-Saxon sincerely 
believes that Ireland ought naturally and justly to form 
part of the United Kingdom. I am not so sure 
that he is right. I think that England and Scotland 
should be one. But Ireland is separated by the sea. 
The Irish nation would be a small one, but we have 
lately created small kingdoms on the Continent. It is 
very easy to beg questions and to coin arbiffary 
arguments with reference to the formation of nations 
and frontiers, as when Napoleon expounded the doctrine 
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that the British Islands were destined by nature to be 
outlying provinces of France.” 

‘The Irish must lose,” said the Rajah, ‘ in aiming 
at independence. If they were a practical people, now 
that they have got a full measure of freedom, they 
would lead quiet lives and bow to the inevitable.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 





JOHN BEGG—THE RAJAH ON LADIES’ CLUBS—LORD KITTLECRAIG 
ON THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES—-THE RAJAH ON THE 
FUTURE OF RELIGION IN INDIA—HELEN GRAHAM ON HER OWN 
DEFICIENCES — DEATH OF DOCTOR DOOLIE—-LANDLORDS AND 
FARMERS—WEDDINGS. 


GREENSHAWES was about to return to Edinburgh, and 
we were going back to Fashandarroch. The Rajah 
therefore treated us to a farewell grouse drive. On our 
way to Invercrichie the Baillie, seeing a gig on the 
road in the distance, asked his ghillie, John Begg, who 
was the occupant. 

“Oh, that’s Jamie,” was the reply, meaning the 
Reverend James Deuchar, the minister of the Estab- 
lished Church in Glenfashie. 

We had good weather for the drive, and a large 
number of beaters with flags. We saw amongst them 
Daft Geordie from Kittlecraig. The Rajah spared no 
expense in securing beaters, whose services he readily 
obtained, as his liberality had become well known. 
We had splendid «sport, and spent a most enjoyable 
day. After lunch the Baillie happened to come across 
Daft Geordie, and asked him if the provender had been 
to his liking. 

His reply was, ‘‘ Oo aye, Baillie; I’m joost like to 
rive. He’s a fine man, the Rajah.” 

The Baillie also elicited from Geordie that Doctor 
Doolie had lately become thoroughly done up, both 
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bodily and financially. He had been obliged to give 
up his cottage, and to come and board with Geordie’s 
mother, the three taking their meals together. The 
doctor had become very weak, and was unable to walk 
into the country to see his patients. The townspeople 
would give him drams during the day, and he would 
be ‘something like himsel’ i’ the aifternune,” said 
Geordie, ‘‘ but he was terrible ill i’ the mornin’, and 
couldna’ thole his parritch.”” The Baillie told me what 
he heard from Geordie about Doctor Doolie, and 
expressed his intention of asking Mrs. Graham to send 
him palatable and nutritive food, with wine, so that 
the poor fellow might have the means of regaining his 
strength. As Luckiemill had nothing to do, he would 
ask him to look after the doctor. 

His highness and the Ranee received us at dinner 
in the evening, Lady Kittlecraig and Mrs. and Miss 
Graham being present. We had a feast which would 
have been out of the reach of Heliogabalus himself ; 
and even if he could have obtained it, he could not 
have enjoyed it as we did after a day spent amongst the 
heather, the atmosphere being deliciously cool and 
crisp the while. 

The Baillie told Lady Kittlecraig about his ghillie 
calling Mr. Deuchar ‘‘Jamie.” Her ladyship, whilst 
being amused, expressed herself at the same time as 
much shocked. “‘Send the young man,” said she, 
“to my dominie, Mr. Sharpe, for instruction in 
etiquette during the winter, when people in Glenfashie 
have little or nothing to do.” 

The Baillie said he did not think that John -Begg 
at his age would go; he would say that the thing was 
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‘(a haver,” and that they were ‘‘ makin’ a fule o’ him.” 
In fact, the Baillie rather took up the cudgels in John’s 
favour. He said ‘“‘ there was no actual rudeness or 
impertinence. John is merely out of the fashion. The 
people of Glenfashie are by descent Scandinavian. 
Their ancestors had no surnames at all; they were 
merely called John or Andrew of such and such a place. 
Although permanent surnames have been adopted, yet 
the habit of addressing persons by their Christian 
names has survived.” 

‘Then the sooner they are educated into the 
modern system the better. All people should conform 
to the spirit of the times,” said her ladyship. She 
was greatly amused when the Baillie related to her 
the incident of Rob Duncan calling Tom Graham by 
the familiar name of ‘‘ Tam.” 

‘‘ Duncan,” said Plunkett, ‘‘ has now been thoroughly 
educated out of his old Scandinavian ways, thanks 
chiefly to Parker. If the Baillie would send John Begg 
to Fashandarroch during the winter, I dare say Rob 
would coach him in the matter of manners.” 

‘‘ That is the most ingenious plan,” said the Baillie, 
‘‘and not so pronounced as sending him to the 
dominie.” 

I was telling Lady Kittlecraig that Birkie did not 
know the difference between Natal and Nepaul, when 
Greenshawes related an instance of equal ignorance 
on the part of Robertson, who believed that te 
Hindoo Khoosh was somewhere in India. 

Mrs. Graham said to Lady Kittlecraig that sheyhad 
heard that clubs had been established in London, ladies 
and gentlemen being members,-and asked-if shé knew: 
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how they were getting on. Her ladyship said she had 
heard of them, but did not know how they were pro- 
gressing; for her own part she would never think of 
belonging to one of them. Whereupon the Rajah re- 
marked :— 

‘‘Such institutions are doomed to failure from the 
beginning. The average woman would not go to a 
club for the purpose of reading and acquiring useful 
information. She is too much interested in the per- 
sonal to do that. She would pretend to be reading, 
but in reality she would be watching the other mem- 
bers. What a woman hates is another woman, and 
antipathies are sure to be engendered, if they frequently 
cross each other’s path in sucha place asa club. I 
speak of the average woman, of whom there are none in 
the present company.” 

The ladies all-agreed with the Rajah, and at this 
time retired. We heard them having a good laugh in 
the hall after they went out. 

The Rajah said that he had never enjoyed pinhselt 
so much in his life as at Invercrichie, which would 
always be a bright spot in his memory. 

“If,” continued he, ‘‘I had my own pleasure only 
to consult, I would not return to India at all, but live 
in Europe, coming here in the summer and autumn, 
when the climate is perfection. But I have duties at 
home and must return to Hernpore to devote myself-to 
the welfare of my father’s subjects. I am much 
interested in the United States of America, and my 
present intention is to return by way of New York and 
San Francisco.” 

‘“Yes,” said Lord Kittlecraig, ‘the American 
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Union is a wonder, and great as is the interest’in the 
present, I believe that in the future is still greater. A 
ship gets on very well with one family on board as 
passengers; with many families dissensions ensue. 
Small Republics may answer, but big ones never do. 
Different localities come to have different interests. 
The time will arrive when the Americans will have 
civil war about tariffs, considered favourable to some 
parts of the Union and hostile to others. Then will 
come forth great leaders, who will be asked after success 
to establish dynasties, and, as in Europe, there will be 
diversity of nations. The question of money must 
crop up in time, and lead to a dissolution of the Union. 
The Americans have already had two great struggles 
about money. First, the war of independence ; and 
second, the war between North and South, the latter 
having got into a panic from the impression that their 
property in slaves—in other words, their money—was 
about to be confiscated.” 

Greenshawes asked the Rajah what he thought 
would be the future religion of the natives of India. 
His highness replied— 

‘‘Mahomedans all over the world are more devoted to 
theirreligionthan Christians. Theirbeliefis moresincere, 
possibly because they are on the whole more ignorant. 
Therefore I do not believe that the Mussulmans will 
change their faith in these times. Education, however, 
has dealt a staggering blow to Hindooism. When the 
great body of Hindoos become more enlightened, it is 
impossible to believe that they will remain attached to 
their old superstitions. The educated portion of them 
at present are ripe for change. They incline; to 
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Christianity—that is, to the Unitarian form of it; but 
they will not subscribe to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
They consider that Christ was an inspired teacher of 
mankind, but they do not consider that he was miracu- 
lously born. That, in their opinion, is an Eastern 
fable. The same has been said of that scourge of the 
world, Ghengis Khan. The educated Hindoos whom 
I meet do not believe in miracles—I mean, such as are 
mentioned in Scripture. Everything in the universe is 
a miracle; but we can only arrive at belief through 
experience. My educated countrymen therefore hold 
that they are justified in not believing the narratives of 
miracles, as they do not find their parallels in authentic 
history, or ascertained facts in harmony therewith. 
They hold that the Scriptures were composed in a 
barbarous and superstitious age, when belief in sorcery 
and kindred arts was universally prevalent. It is no 
proof to them of the truth of miracles that they are 
mentioned in books written at such a period. 

“No doubt systems of religion in the past have 
become corrupt through the arts of priests and the 
ignorance of laities. But we live in days of investiga- 
tion without bigotry. We shall never know the whole 
truth about the universe until we are in the next world. 
At present we are in a lower form of development. 
There can be no doubt that in this age religious 
doctrine is in a state of transition throughout the world. 
I should like to see the judges of this land called upon 
individually to deliver charges on the value of evidence 
in support of miracles. 

‘“‘T have said that the educated Hindoos believe 
that Christ was inspired; but they equally hold that 
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inspiration is universal. Religion like all else moves in 
circles, and we are, without doubt, going to arrive at 
the starting point of Abraham, belief in God. When 
Abraham began to sacrifice, he laid the foundations of 
superstition. As for myself,” continued the Rajah, “I 
believe in God, and have no doubt as to the immortality 
of the soul, direct evidence having been vouchsafed to 
me. Since I came to England, many times during the 
night have I been informed of events which then and 
there have happened in India, and which have been 
corroborated a month afterwards by the arrival of the 
mail. The modern European professes to believe in 
the immortality of the soul; but, in my opinion he 
gives but little thought to that which chiefly concerns 
man. Take your ordinary tradesman, for instance. 
He goes to church on Sunday, but terrestrial matters 
are in his thoughts all the seven days of the week. I 
also believe in the Divine government of the world. 
God’s agents are everywhere, although they are invisible 
to mortal eye. I hope, Lord Kittlecraig and gentlemen, 
that in anything which I may have said I have not 
hurt your susceptibilities. Mr. Greenshawes asked me 
to express an opinion, and I have done so. The natives 
of India will, I think, in the future adopt the creed 
which I have described, and may God grant that it 
may not be corrupted.” 

We expressed our thanks to his highness for the 
exposition of his views. 

Next day we returned to Fashandarroch, where we 
found Rob Duncan in high feather, his victims impaled 
at the kennels having largely increased. It was evident 
already that the rabbits were too many, unless we weré 
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prepared to pay liberally for damage. We had excel- 
lent sport, making good bags of grouse, black cock, 
hares, rabbits, and partridges. 

The day after we left Glenfashie Helen Graham 
sought an interview with her father, and came to him 
in great tribulation. She did not think, she said, that 
she could marry Major Plunkett. 

‘““What’s up now,” said the Baillie, ‘‘ do you find 
you don’t like the major, who, I am ‘sure, is as fine 
a fellow as ever stepped, and a clever man ?” 

‘*Oh, no, no,” Helen replied; ‘‘the more I see 
him the more I admire him. The reason is, that I 
am afraid I am not fitted for him, I’m so ignorant. 
I know since I left school that I have not endeavoured 
to improve myself as I ought. I fear that after a 
time he would come to look upon me as an illiterate 
person, and despise me.” 

“This expression of your feelings does you the 
greatest credit, dear Helen,” said the Baillie. ‘‘ The 
first thought of most women in regard to marriage is, 
Iam afraid, ‘Catch your husband.’ The question of 
fitness is quite another matter. You are perfectly 
qualified to be Major Plunkett’s wife, if you will 
remedy your deficiencies from this time. When your 
mother was married, she was not so well informed as 
you are; see what she is now. Lords and ladies 
come to Barry Castle, and she converses with con- 
summate ease on far away subjects where they are in 
a fog. Every man likes to have his home comfortable 
without fuss. Have certain times for the transaction 
of house business, and let these be early in the/day- 


When the major comes home tired to his dinner,-do 
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not bring little domestic matters to his notice. Say, 
for instance, that new towels are required; do not 
mention the question at this time. The same applies 
to any complaints you may have to make about the 
servants. In the after part of the day, your conversa- 
tion must be directed to subjects beyond the home 
circle. The first requisite therefore is, that henceforth 
you should be a diligent reader of the London daily 
papers. You will thus be well up in contemporary 
events. To enable you to gain a competent know- 
ledge of the past, I shall write to-day for the latest 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ You are 
gifted with a most retentive memory, and if you 
devote yourself to studying that work in detail, you 
will soon be more than a match for Plunkett. If you 
were to peruse Gibbon and Alison, you would expend 
a great deal of time, and by and bye you would not 
recollect more than you find in the abbreviation.” 

Helen gratefully kissed her father, who then and 
there sat down and wrote for the Encyclopedia. 

Mrs. Cochrane was very well disposed in the matter 
of Plunkett’s marriage. She said she ‘ wadna’ bide 
if he were to marry anither leddy. She had seen 
mony grand leddies come to Barry Castle in her day, 
but nane o’ them could haud the candle to Miss 
Graham.” 

‘But I’m thinkin’,” quoth she, “there ill be anither 
marriage i’ the family.” 

‘* Ah, how is that ?” said I. 

‘‘There’s a gentleman,” replied she, ‘‘ wha's'_no 
been i’ Glenfashie the year, because he needed to 
attend to the business i’ Kittlecraig, Maister Paterson 
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bein’ awa’, ye ken. But he’s ta’en plenty o’ time 
to gang to Drumkaithly i’ the gloamin.” 

“Oho,” thought I, ‘‘ Master Tom, you’re a cunning 
fellow. Besides looking out for the main chance, if you 
wed Edith Pitcaithly, you will get a very amiable and 
good looking lady for a wife. Your training in the 
army has been of immense benefit to you. On 
general service you had many hard knocks. The result 
is now that you fully appreciate the blessings which 
Providence has bestowed upon you, and are grateful.” 

‘“‘ And,” continued Mrs. Cochrane, ‘‘ye’ll hae to get 
anither servant, for as to that Rob Duncan, ye ken, 
it’s aye the major does this, and the major does that; 
so as the major’s to be married, he thinks he maun be 
the same, and he’s gaun to tak’ awa’ Betsy. I’m sure 
he’ll be gude till her, because he’s an honest chiel, 
although I used to think him a ne’er do weel. But 
he’s anither man, sin he cam’ here.” 

I felt staggered at first at the announcement of so 
much matrimony; but the contemplated unions appear- 
ing to me most suitable, I was at the same time highly 
gratified. 

Rob Duncan, indeed, gave to Plunkett his un- 
bounded admiration. When any of the tenants com- 
plained of damage done by game, Rob would endeavour 
to pacify them with the remark, ‘‘He’s a fine man, the 
major; he’ll du what’s richt.” We got on very well 
with the tenants, and succeeded in satisfying them with 
one exception. This was an irreconcilable. He had 
been a tailor in Glasgow, and having saved a consider- 
able sum of money, had invested part of it in stocking 
a farm. He gave himself great airs, but his inde- 
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pendence was too pronounced, as it degenerated into 
insolence. . 

When the Grahams returned to Kittlecraig, we 
were invited to pay them a visit. Luckiemill came in 
after dinner, and we were telling him that we found the 
ex-tailor a troublesome tenant. 

‘“* He’s an ill taed,”’ said Luckiemill. 

Plunkett enquired how it was that the word “‘taed” 
was applied in this instance. 

The Baillie explained: “ It is used,” he said, ‘‘ in 
reference to little men who render themselves offensive; 
never to big ones, who, when under the ban, are de- 
nominated ‘ brutes.’ Take Birkie, for instance ; if he 
had been an objectionable character, he would have 
been called a “taed,” but being a good, worthy 
creature, he is only a ‘ bodie.’” 

On this occasion we were informed of the death of 
Doctor Doolie. Luckiemill said that when he went to 
see him he found him a perfect wreck. Restoratives 
were administered too late to have any effect. He 
continued to lose ground daily, and when Luckiemill 
looked in one morning, Geordie’s mother informed him 
that the doctor was dead. 

Whilst the Baillie and Luckiemill were moralising 
on his untimely fate, I said it was evident that the 
doctor was born under an unlucky star. 

** Yes,” said the Baillie; ‘that is true. Had he 
had a guardian angel to watch over him, his career 
would have been different. He settled in his native 
place at a wrong time, when there was no opening, two 
skilful medical men having been already established. 
Supposing he was as wise.as his poor patients declared 
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him to be, if he had been in luck’s way, some Scotch 
doctor in London, with a great reputation, would have 
taken him by the hand and obtained for him an 
appointment as assistant at one of the hospitals. 
Doctor Doolie then would have had a sphere in which 
he would have made his mark, going on from high to 
higher, until it would be considered indispensable that 
he should be called in when the health of Royalty was 
in danger. He would have had a fine house in 
London, horses and carriages, and would have ended 
by becoming a laird in Craigenshire. Poor fellow, his 
fate was a hard one. Let us hope that his lot will be 
a-better one in the world he has gone to.” 

I remarked that I had lived amongst peoples in 
many parts of the world, but that I had never met any 
more moderate or respectable than the tenant farmers 
of Scotland generally. 

The Baillie and Luckiemill both agreed with me in 
the main, but said that the farmers had in some 
measure deteriorated from the standard of former days, 
there being a certain amount of antagonism at times 
between landlord and tenant, which, in their opinion, 
was a great mistake on the part of the latter from the 
point of view of his own advantage, there being no 
other trade or industry in which pecuniary gifts 
were made with such a lavish hand, and all on one 
side. 
I said—‘ All trades are liable to fluctuations. The 
co-operative stores have ruined many shopkeepers, but 
they do not expect a reduction in the rent of their 
shops and houses during the lease. They simply-go 
to the wall. I quite agree with you both, that, taken 
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all round, there are no such liberal dealers as the 
letters of land.” 

In September we invited Birkie to come and have 
a day’s shooting. He had come to Kittlecraig on 
business, and was living at the ‘‘ Barry Arms.” The earl 
made a distinction between him and the two senior 
partners, Birkie never being invited to live at the 
castle. He was often asked to dinner, and when they 
sat down afterwards to a rubber of whist, Birkie would 
be bullied by Lord Barry, who was himself an execrable 
player. The earl never would have attempted to 
attack Robertson, who had an air of dignity about him, 
far less Greenshawes, whom he revered and stood in 
awe of as a master spirit. 

Birkie was a poor and a dangerous shot, so that we 
gave him a wide berth in the field. The year wasa 
very good one for partridges, and a covey of about 
eighteen rising in front of him suddenly, Birkie gave 
them both barrels in quick succession, bringing down 
five. Whereupon Rob Duncan called out, ‘‘ Fine wark, 
Maister Birkie,” at which the latter was delighted. The 
result was a handsome tip to Rob at the end of the day. 

Tom announced to his parents his engagement to 
Edith Pitcaithly, and they were highly gratified, as well - 
they might be. 

It was arranged that the weddings were to take 
place on the same day. When that came round the 
church was crammed. The breakfast was given in 
Barry Castle, the Baillie’s house not being large 
enough to hold the great number of guests. These 
were, besides the Earl and Countess, the Rajah and 
Ranee, Lord and Lady Kittlecraig, Robertson, -and 
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Greenshawes, who had made an effort to come from 
Edinburgh for the day; Mr. Hepburn, Luckiemill, and 
a host of others, whose names have not appeared in 
these pages. The presents, particularly those made to 
Helen, were numerous and costly. The Rajah and 
Ranee presented a diamond necklace, the Earl and 
Countess a diamond and sapphire neck ornament and 
earrings, and Lord and Lady Kittlecraiga diamond and 
sapphire bracelet. .On Plunkett expressing to the 
Rajah his gratitude for the magnificent gift, but pro- 
testing that his highness was far too generous, the 
Baba Sahib said— 

‘My good Plunkett, but for you and the colonel I 
should not have been here this day; not only that, but 
I should not have had funds wherewith to buy a neck- 
lace made of cowries. Had you not come to Hernpore 
the fort would have been taken by the mutineers, who 
would have asserted that my father and myself 
fraternised with them. The Government would have 
believed this, and our country would have been annexed. 
A prison in the Andamans would have been our fate. 
Probably we should have both been dead by this time ; 
but, at any rate, we should not have been in a position 
to buy diamond necklaces.” 

The speeches were of the usual kind. The last 
toast, that of the health of Lord Barry, was proposed 
by Luckiemill. He dilated upon the earl’s good 
qualities in the most flattering terms, depicting him as 
one of the most generous landlords in the kingdom, 
and one who, by not exacting the market price forrhis 
land, annually gave away many thousands of pounds: 
Undue interference on the part of the state between 
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Jandlord and tenant would, he said, only have the effect 
of raising rent on the Barry property. 

Lord Barry replied with much feeling. He said 
that he felt much gratified at the language he had just 
heard. He knew that he had many faults, but he was 
sure that that of a hard landlord was not one of them. 
His son, Lord Kittlecraig, would succeed him in due 
course, and he was certain that the interests of the 
tenants would be duly cared for, so that the designing 
agitator would find no scope for employment on the 
estates of Barry. 

When the carriage containing the Plunketts was 
at the door, Rob Duncan rushed forward and shook 
hands with them both, saying to the major, ‘Noo, 
dinna be lang awa’, or the rabbits ’ill gae ower me and 
the colonel.” 

A week after this the ceremony of marriage between 
Rob Duncan and Betsy Cochrane was performed at 
Fashandarroch by Mr. Hepburn. 

The Plunketts went on their honeymoon to Paris 
and Rome, the Grahams to Edinburgh and the Bridge 
of Allan. The Duncans remained stationary. I have 
an idea that they were the most sensible of the newly 
wedded people. 


THE END. 
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